Rayco engineers are prepared to give you a practical 
answer to this question by making a free in-the-mill 
waste survey and analysis which will help you accomplish 
the following: | 


1. Reduce unnecessary waste output. 
2. Lower waste handling costs. 


3. Improve pre-cleaning methods to increase quality 
and production. 


At your request we shall be glad to arrange a complete 
waste survey for your mill. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Pibers 
General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
oe and Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. Chicago, lil, 
ales Offices: Atianta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 
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QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 
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and other synthetic yarns. 


Greenville, $. €. Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, C.. - 


METHOD 
| 


—It's New - it’s Perfect - it’s Positive - it's Simple and Speedy. 


Heddles can quickly be removed—no lock hook, center braces, or anything 
to obstruct a perfect movement of the Heddle from one side of frame to 


PLANTS OR BRANCH OFFICES 


Providence, R. |. Montreal, Canada 


Frame and Heddle (an entire unit) specially designed and made with the 
same high efficiency and ideals as all Ste-Hed-Co Products. 


Made for weaving every type of textile fabric, cotton, worsted, wool, rayon 


Published ‘Semi- -Monthiy 
advance. Entered as selond-class mail matter March 2, 


Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead Bt., “Charlotte, 
1911: at Postfioce, C ‘harlotte. N. C.. under Act of Congress, March 2 


Subscription $1.50 per in 
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As shuttle speeds go higher and higher the advantages 
of Dayton De Luxe Loop Pickers become greater and 
greater. They have approximately twice the life of 


ordinary pickers at today’s higher speeds. Put another 


way, they are cutting picker costs as much as 50%. 

Dayton De Luxe Loop Pickers are made of special 
fabrics and resilient rubber, molded together into 
a superstrong unit. They are designed with a flared 
bottom for easy application. Corners are rounded. 
The picker stick hole is molded for a perfect fit. 

If you are not using Dayton Pickers order a few 
to use as replacements. They will sell themselves 
to you. Write for full information today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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And Here are More Reasons 
why you should standardize 
on Dayton DeLuxe Loop Pickers 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


Cut picker costs up to 50%. 
Greatly increase production. 
Save operating time. 


When boxed, loom stays in 
parallel, 


Throwing a crooked shuttle is 
eliminated. 


Jerked-in fillings reduced to 


minimum. 


Give month-after-month serv- 
ice on high-speed looms, 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


FAMOUS Diy SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1934. 
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THE “STANDARD” WAY OF REPLENISHING WARP 
IS WITH BARBER-COLMAN WARP TYING MACHINES 


In the horse-and-buggy days, warp replenishment was a tedious task. 
At the best, you tied-in a new warp by hand . . . at the worst, you drew 
in a whole new warp, an eye-straining, hours-long job. But, for more 
than a generation now, a better way has been available . . . a way so 
good that it is practically “standard” in every up-to-date American mill. 
Barber-Colman Warp Tying Machines do a better job, more easily, and 
in a fraction of the time it used to take. The actual knot-tying 1s 
mechanical, uniform, accurate, and fully automatic. The operator simply 
sets up the old warp and new warp in the clamps, combing out the ends 
to keep them straight . . . then a rapid crank-turning and the work is * 
done. An even row of knots, with ends clipped alike, joins the two 
warps. The American textile industry is world-famous for efficiency of 
operation and quality of product . .. and a noticeable contributing fac- -% 
tor in this achievement is the dependable performance of cost-saving , 
WARP TYING MACHINE Barber-Colman Warp Tying Machines. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS. © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES ~| 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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FOR RICH, 


FOR PERMANENT 
SMOOTH SOFTNESS a 


UNIFORM FINISH 


ECONOMICAL 


CATYLON is economical —only an exceedingly small 
quantity of this very efficient softening agent need be 


HARTEX PRODUCTS 
used. | 
CATYLON is permanent—repeated laundering or dry 
— FF cleaning will not affect the original handle of the Nylon Oils & Sizes Delustrants 
fabric or the rich, smooth softness of the finish. Kier Bleaching Oils Leveling Agents 
“a CATYLON makes fabrics more “salable”—assures bright Finishing Oils Cationic Softeners 
: shades, clear print colors and uniform finish. Synthetic Detergents Cotton Warp Dressings 
CATYLON is available in a complete range of Cation- Conditioning Agents Wetting-Out Agents 
Active chemical formulae to meet all your special  Serooping Agents Weighting Agents 
j fabr ic requirements, Let our demonstrator prove, Sanforizing Oils Mercerizing Penetrants 
* in your plant, the benefits resulting from the use of 
‘ CATYLON. Your inquiry entails no obligation. Sead for free booklet, “Mercer- 
: izing and ALKAMERCE — The 
=. HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION + 1440 Broadway, N.Y. 18, N.Y. Ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant” 
T al 


based on research 
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HOW TO STOP 
TRAVELERS FROM 


A traveler is the smallest piece 
of equipment you use in fiber 
processing. But, if you choose the 
wrong traveler, you'll see it 
“grow , prodigiously, in its influ- 
ence on yarn production, until it 
blocks your best efforts to meet 
delivery schedules and quality 
standards. A little traveler may 
become your biggest “headache”. 


With’ so many new synthetics 
and blends coming up for process- 
ing, it is more difficult today than 
ever to choose the right traveler. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. ....20 Mathewson St..... Tel. Dexter 0737 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
6 


LY” CD oe ’ are some of the smallest made by Victor. 

c> oa / They are used for extremely fine cotton 
gpinning, and special purpose twisting or 

covering operations. Included for contrast 


These 27140 Travelers, shown actual size, 


are some 300 grain travelers, one of Victor's 
largest 
operations, 

Whatever type of traveler is right for 


sizes, used for heavy twisting 
such as wire and asbestos. 


your needs, you can be sure it is among 
the 15,000 sizes and styles made by Victor! 


Experience with conventional 


fibers helps. But, to save precious 
time in setting up smooth-running 


spinning and twisting, you need 
up-to-the-minute information. 


You can get that kind of informa- 
tion from a man whose job it is to 
keep abreast of every new devel- 
opment. The Victor Service Engi- 
neer is fully prepared to help you 
keep out of traveler trouble, and 
more than that, help you raise pro- 
duction and quality, often well 
above what you expected. 


Tel. 247 


Make sure you are getting the 
most and the best from your 
frames, whether you are running 
blends, straight synthetics, or con- 
ventional fibers. Write, wire, or 
phone, and a Victor Service Engi- 
neer will call promptly. 
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Systematic 


Reduces Costs 


An Adequate Oiling Plan 

Prevents undue wear of parts 
Reduces Cost of Repairs 
Increases life of looms | 


You can prevent undue wear of loom parts by 
installing and carrying out a well-planned schedule 
of lubrication and cleaning. It will reduce to a 
minimum expensive overhauling and the consequent shutting — 
down of your looms with the loss of their production. 


: Lost Production Like Lost Time Can 
Never Be Regained. 


- | Make sure your looms are properly lubricated by giving to one 
- man, who is thoroughly familiar with the loom and its operation, 
full charge of and responsibility for your oiling program. 


 g ) Rigid performance tests will indicate the best oil and grease for 
¥ your conditions. . Draper Oiling Charts give you a well arranged 
| o-7 plan to follow. See that each oiler has one and uses it. 


Pe The foundation of a good oiling system is to see that a thorough 
bd] job of oiling and cleaning is done when the warp is changed. 


. X We are working with the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 

, and leading oil companies to bring you new diagrammatic oiling 
charts in color. These charts are now being tested under actual 
mill conditions. You will find them helpful. They will help you 
reduce losses from human error. 


— 


An Adequate Oiling Plan will increase the efficiency 
of your looms and reduce maintenance costs. 


Fourth in a Series 


What Well-Managed Mills DRAPER CORPORATION 
Are Doing to Get the Best 
te. HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 
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REDUCES 


LAPPING 


LONG SERVICE—Accotex Cots are tough. 
And they can be rebuffed 5 or 6 times. 


GOOD DRAFTING—Accotex Cots retain 
their excellent grip, because their cork- 
and-rubber composition resists slicking. 


REDUCED EYEBROWING—The resistance 


to slicking minimizes eyebrowing. 


REDUCED LAPPING—<Accotex Cots have 
little affinity for textile fibers and are 
non-sweating even in humid weather. 


GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are 
@ non-thermoplastic and resist flattening. 


SOLVENT RESISTANCE — Accotex Cots 
e@ are not affected by oil, water, dyes, or ‘ 
commonly used textile solvents. 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION — Accotex 
Cots have no seams, no. structural 
weaknesses to cause failure in service. i 


QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots are 
ready glued for easier, quicker assembly. 


CORK COTS 
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Accotex Roll Coverings won't 
attract fibers ... wont sweat 


OU GET greater freedom from top roll 
lapping with Armstrong’s Accotex 


Cots. That’s because Accotex is made of a . 


specially developed cork-and-synthetic-rub- 
ber composition. This material does not 
attract textile fibers. It is not affected by 
temperature and humidity changes, and it 
does not sweat. 

This combination of cork and synthetic 
also provides other important spinning ad- 
vantages. Tough synthetic rubber makes 
Accotex Cots last longer. High-friction 
cork provides consistently better drafting 
for consistently high yarn strength. Cork 


also helps prevent slicking and reduces 
eyebrowing. What's more, Accotex Cots 
can be rebuffed five or six times. 

These advantages, together with those at 
left, explain why more and more mills are 
switching to Armstrong’s Accotex Cots .. . 
why they are serving more spindles than 
any other synthetic cot. Your Armstrong 
representative will: gladly help you arrange 
test installations on your own frames, Ask 
for samples, prices, and complete informa- 
tion. Or write today to Armstrong 
Cork Co., Textile Products Dept., 
8211 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Also by the makers of Accotex Cots 


... the Accotex Apron 


The exclusive Armstrong construction shown at 
right is the reason the Accotex Long Draft Apron 
gives you more production, cleaner-running work, 
reduced lapping, and better grip. This seamless 
apron is made of heavy layers of non-oxidizing 
synthetic rubber which enclose a sturdy, non- 
stretch cord interliner. This special construction 
is the result of the same specialized research and 
technical skill that produced the Accotex Cot. 


ETIN | 
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Why not take 


Bleach it with 


HYDROGEN 
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New York 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


advantage of Becco’s many years of specialized 
bleaching experience? Ask our engineers and chemists . 
advise you what method of bleaching is most suitable oe 
processing your goods, regardless of the type of fibre og 
This expert bleaching “know-how” can be yours, free. Write to: 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
12 Sawyer Avenue, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Chicago 
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THE FLEXIBLE WINDING MACHINE that gives 
our customers the one best angle wind 


A major advantage of the exclusive Rotary Trav- 
erse, the Roto-Coner’s* one-piece driving drum 
and traverse guide, is the opportunity to wind all 
counts of yarn without having to change winding 
speed. There are no cams, so there is no need to 
sacrifice production when winding the coarser counts. 

‘This also gives an advantage to the knitter because 
all packages wound on the Roto-Coner* have ‘the 
same minimum number of winds desirable for trouble- 
free delivery. 

The flexibility of the Roto-Coner* also includes 


its suitability for a wide range of yarns—cotton, 


wool, worsted, spun rayon—and of package types— 


rotected Against Injury d | 

ce package driving 

device avoids gp t 
rht affect subsequent ating parts 

which mig to be made—no Use 

are no settings rd groove arranger 

to wear. One standa vatchers are set unilo | 


for all out of adjustment. 


The simplicity of the one- pie 


rarn tray ersing 


WARPING CONES .- 
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DYEING PACKAGES 


paper cones and tubes, wood cones for warping, wood 
tubes for twisting, and dye packages. 

A new set of traverses is easily installed—there is 
“no grease to make the job messy. 

For complete information about the versatility 
of the Roto-Coner*, request Bulletin 144 (knitting) 
or 244 (warping). 


Address Universal Winding Company at Provi- 
dence, Boston, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, 


Los Angeles, Montreal or Hamilton. 


23-6-17 
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Questions, answers and other material submitted by the readers for use in this column should be addressed to Field Editor, Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Material need not be in any particular form, since it will be properly edited before publication. 


... . My idea regarding the [new] section 
would be to have it take up both sides of a 
page, completing the page whenever neces- 
sary with notes on processes, etc., when the 


number of questions and answers were in-. 


sufiicient. With this arrangement the reader 
could remove the page for filing and event- 
ually accumulate a valuable record for ref- 
erence. It may also be that you could provide 
an index once each year covering the various 
questions and answers, etc., which’ would 
add materially to the value of the collec- 


F. L. Textile Consultant. 
Hickory, N. C. 


{ A very good suggestion. Would any other 
readers be interested in such a record ? 


It is a pleasure to send in suggestions for 
the heading of your new page in TEXTILIE 
BULLETIN, You will find an article, “The 
Textile Graduate,’ which expresses my sen- 
timents as well as others. Please delete my 
name because it might jeopardize my posi- 


CONTRIBUTOR NUMBER 2. 


{ Thanks for the article. 
on Page 25 of this issue. 


You will find it 


.... We are interested in securing a buyer's 
guide to handkerchief manufacturers—-par- 
ticularly men’s... 

McGaugh Hosiery Mills. 
Dallas, Tex. ; 


€ Anybody know of one? 


Will you please send me one of your 
latest directcries? No traveling mill sales- 
man has any business on the road without 


CONTRIBUTOR NUMBER 4, 
Under separate package we ‘are returning 
the textile directory sent us this week. The 
pages are not in correct order. This will 
make the book of impractical use to.us. ... . 
Industrial Engineering Co. 
Kershaw, S. C. 
... In looking over this [Clark’s} Directory 


fof Southern Textile Mills} we find that 


Pages 129-160, inclusive, have been repeat- 
ed, and apparently Pages 161-192, inclusive, 
have been. omitted from this particular 
DOOR. 

Southern Airways. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
€ Due to a slip-up in the binding depart- 
ment, some copies of the latest edition of 
the directory are incomplete. If you have 
one of these copies, notify us and we'll send 
you a complete one. 

I want you to please advise me why my 
copy of the BULLETIN is so long reaching 
me? My copy of the 15th just arrived today, 
which is the 30th... . . I like to get my 
paper as soon as possible after it comes off 
the press. . . 

CONTRIBUTOR NUMBER 7. 
{ Like everyone else today we have our pro- 
duction problems and have been. running 
behind schedule on recent issues of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, 


I am writing to inquire if it will be possi- 
ble to obtain reprints of an article that ap- 
peared in the Oct. 1, 1945, issue of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. The article is entitled “Atmos- 
pheric Conditions in Cotton Textile Plants— 
A Study for the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. §. Department of Labor” by Dr. 
Philip Drinker. .... 3 

CONTRIBUTOR NUMBER 8. 


Would be interested to know what 
weighed 70,250 pounds. There is no such 
proportion of rubber to cotton in conveyor 
belts! 

| B. L. WHIrrier, 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills. 
Baltimore, Md. 
{ Mr. Whittier refers to a release in the 
Sept. 1 issue relative to “‘largest single 
conveyor belt ever made,” weighing 72,000 
pounds and containing ‘1,750 pounds of 
cotton."” The matter was subsequently clear- 
ed up by the following letter: 


....A cipher was left off in the process 
of making the stencil for the release, and 
we didn’t catch the omission. It should have 
been 17,500 pounds. © 

Public Relations Department. 
Akron, Ohio 


. . . . Last year I had the pleasure of cor- 
responding with you relative to the intensive 
technological volume I am writing. -. 
My chapter on yarn is a very thorough sur- 
vey of all phases of this subject... . . To 
augment my explanation of how.to find the 


‘much deliberation, 


The editors take this opportunity to thank the many 
readers who sent in entries in the contest to provide a 
title for this new editorial feature. Out of the hundreds 
of really good suggestions which poured in it was difficult 
to select the outstanding one. The contest board, after 
and to the consternation of the 
finance department, finally came up with not one, but 


Newberry, S. C. 


Mass. 


four winners of the $25 prize. Congratulations to the 
following men who submitted the prize-winning title 
which is displayed above: | 

L. B. Covington; Jr., Mollohon Plant, Kendall Mills, 


J. E. B. Shi, American Thread Co., Tallapoosa, Ga. 
H. E. Anderson, Graton & Knight Co., Worcester 4, 


William A. Newell, Editor. Textile Forum, North Car- 
olina State College, Raleigh. 
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his new chrome color is especially recommended for 
use on worsted and woolen materials where good 
resistance to light, washing and dry cleaning is important... 
high-grade men’s suitings, overcoatings, upholstery, etc. It is 
also an excellent color for dyeing tops and rawstock to be 


incorporated in blends. 


**PONTACHROME” Gray GL is level dyeing, penetrates well, is 


readily soluble. Chromate method of application is preferred. 


Our sales representative will be glad to give you additional 
information about this outstanding chrome color. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


*Reg. U. OF. 
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diameter of yarns, I would like to add ex- 
tracts from the article by Thomas Nelson, 
which you published in your June 1, 1944, 
edition. .... 

FRANCES IMANDT. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Changes in textile mill ownership in 

North and South Carolina"have occurred so 
frequently during the past few months that 
I have lost track to a considerable extent as 
to just what did happen. It occurs to me 
that it might be a good idea if you would 
run a summary some place in your good 
publication relative to all of these changes. 
On the other hand, maybe you have. a list 
made up, and if’so, I would surely like to 
have a copy. 
| CONTRIBUTOR NUMBER 12. 
{| Changes have occurred so rapidly it will 
be almost impossible to make an accurate 
recap until the dust settles. We do have a 
list which is fairly well up to date and 
from which we'll be glad to furnish. details 
upon request. 


We understand from various newspaper 
clippings brought to our attention recently, 
that .a good deal of effort is being made to 
further cotton manufacturing industries in 
the South. We have been endeavoring for 
several months to open a small handkerchief 
manufacturing establishment, but are com- 
pletely handicapped by our inability to ob- 
tain cotton cloth. 

It is interesting to note that although al- 
most all of this cloth is being manufactured 
right here in North and South Carolina, it 
is impossible for a Southerner to do busi- 
ness direct with the South's cotton mills. All 
of the output of the mills is being sold 
through New York representatives, and we 
are able to buy this product of the South 
here in the South, without going to New 
York to do so. In view of these facts, it is 
not surprising that the South is far behind 
the North in manufacturing and so forth. 

Since the type of cloth that we are en- 


deavoring to buy is very scarce, we have 
been unable to get on the “inside’’ in New 
York City to purchase cloth. All of the 
output is going to the most favored North- 
ern factories. Can you offer us any infor- 
mation or advise where we may be able to 
buy long cloth or a cheap grade of sheeting 
that could be used in thé manufacture of 
competitively priced pocket handkerchiefs ? 
Geo. S. BAKER, JR.,. 

: Baker Specialty Co. 
Durham, N. C. 
{ Through the years, Mr. Baker, the textile 
industry has preferred to merchandise its 
production through the various selling 
houses located in downtown Manhattan. 
You will have to take it from there. 


We have heard nothing from you. con- 
cerning the arrangements for a narrow fab- 
ric section in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We would 
be very interested to know what you have 
found out and how you are progressing with 
the idea. | 

CONTRIBUTOR NUMBER 14. 
© We must admit to being somewhat at a 
loss in the field of narrow fabric manufac- 
ture. Perhaps some of our readers can offer 
suggestions as to the desirability of such a 
section, sources for articles and technical 
information, etc. 


On Page 20 of TextiLe. BULLETIN for 
Aug. 1, 1946, is a cut of a man working at 
a loom. For sometime past we have been 
seeking such a cut to use with our weekly 
column “On the Job,” published in our 
house organ, The Textorian. .... 

TRAINING SUPERVISOR, 
Revolution Cotton Mills. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
{ The engraving was sent forthwith (see 
below ). 

Thank you very much for the cut. ... . 
Most everybody here takes the TExTILE BUL- 
LETIN and those who don’t take it borrow 
from the rest of us and we are agreed that 


you are real authorities in the field of textile 
publications. .... 

TRAINING SUPERVISOR, 

Revolution Cotton Mills. 
{ From TEXTILE BULLETIN a deep bow of 
appreciation. We are glad to offer assistance 
to those in charge of textile plant or village 
periodicals. 


.. . We desire to contact mills from whom 
we would like to buy closely woven fabrics 
for use in covering feather filled comforters 
and pillows. 

Sanitary Feather Works. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


{ Any manufacturers interested ? 


On behalf of Walter Regnery, our com- 
pany and myself, we wish to express our 
sincere appreciation for the splendid recog- 
nition given us in your issue of Oct. 15, 
1946... . . Willis Irvin, architect for our- 
new houses, was especially pleased with the 
recognition you gave his efforts. 

Wm. A. MoorHEAD, Vice-President, 
Joanna Textile Mills Co. 
Goldville, S 

I want to thank you for the section of the 
article on Joanna Mills devoted to our prod- 
uct which appeared in your Oct. 15 issue. 
We are rather prornd of the Humiduct sys- 
tem in that mill. 

A. H. BAHNSON, JR., Vice-President, 

The Bahnson Co. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
{ We were rather proud ourselves to be the 
first textile journal to publish the full story 
on Joanna's activities. We continue to be 
anxious to record outstanding accomplish- 

ments of various Southern textile plants. 


With the demise of price controls on all 
textile products, and a buyers’ market said 
to be just around the corner, manufacturers 
find themselves in the unique position of 
having to learn merchandising techniques all 
over again. 


COMPARE | 


Does your present strapping have ALL of these features? 


V LACK OF STRETCH \ 
V UNIFORMITY OF STRENGTH 
V UNIFORMITY OF THICKNESS 


V FLEXIBILITY 
V LONG LIFE 
V “NEOPRENE” TOUGHNESS J 


A completely new, improved fabric strapping de- 
veloped by the pioneer in the field. 
deliveries in any size, shape or thickness. 


14 


_DODENHOFF 
FABRIC 
V RESISTANCE TO HEAT?) SE RAPPING 


Has been scientifically 
designed to meet ail of 
these requirements of low 
cost production efficiency 


Immediate 


W.D. DODENHOFF CO. Inc. 


619 RUTHERFORD ST. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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% Just a shade too dark slows 
down your workers. 


ERLINE 


Be Slowing Your Workers 


Just right means faster, 
better work. 


You Can Speed Up Production 
With Wheeler Skilled Lighting! « 


Lighting that’s just a shade too dark or too glaring ts hard to spot ata 
glance. But. 

Borderline Vision in many a plant means little, indiv nel production 
slowdowns. Little slowdowns because a careful worker has to look twice 
to do the job right — because a careless worker may look once and do it 
wrong. Little slowdowns that add up to an expensive lag in your production. 

That’s why better, faster work is almost automatic when you put in 
Wheeler Skilled Lighting. For 64 years Wheeler has specialized in light 
engineering. Wheeler units are designed to control light — to get maximum 
illumination from standard lamps. Their high reflection factor puts light 
to work where it belongs: on the job. And their rugged, porcelain enamel- 
coated construction means longer service and easier maintenance. 

That’s why it will profit you to write today for catalogs giving full details 
on the comple te line of Wheeler Fluorescent and Ine bale “nt Reflectors. 
Wheeler Reflector Co., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Representa- 
tives in New York and principal cities. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


luhecler 


All-Steel Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


Available for two or.three 40-watt, or two 
100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Mounts 
from chain or conduit, individually or in 
continuous runs, 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 
Maximum lighting effici- 
ency for either indoor or 
outdoor use. Expertly 
designed, ruggedly built. 
75 to 1500 
watts. 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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] £11 DUST AND WASTE EXTRACTOR 


2 CONTINUOUS STRIPPER 


3 WASTE CONTROL SCREEN 


The complete elimination of every single impurity in a finished yarn package is an achievement to 
be desired. But many of the impurities which do get through can be eliminated if proper steps are 
taken at certain strategic points. . 


The Saco-Lowell #11 Dust and Waste Extractor is the first point of attack against these minute 
particles. Here the great bulk of fine peppery leaf and dirt is removed. The next point of attack is 
at the card. Here, by using a “combat team’’ composed of the Continuous Stripper and the Waste 
Control Screen, it is possible to keep the cylinder wire in such an active condition that there is a 
definite reduction in the amount of nep, leaf and other impurities in the web. 


As a means of estimating the amount of impurities that are now “getting by” we suggest you make 
a nep and leaf count on ten square inches of cloth. Should you find this count too high our en- 
gineers may be able to make some helpful recommendations. 


Saco- Lowell Shope 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS . Charlotte . Greenville . Atlanta 
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This is the Bristol, Pa. plant of the Rohm & Haas Company, 


where many of the long line of dependable textile chemicals 
are produced. 


| The first Sodium Hydrosulfite—and still 


LYKOPON... 
¥ the foremost. 


Sodium Sulfoxylate Formaldehyde — 
FORMOPON ... the industry's standard for purity and 
performance. 


PROTOLIN ... Zine Hydrosulfite and Zine Sulfoxylates 


PROTOLIN W... dependable reducing agents for stripping 
FORMOPON every fiber. 


Wi 
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RHOZYME DX... } Textile enzymes — stable powders for the 
RHOZYME PF... uniform desizing of all fabrics. 


Che 
Fine 


Acrylic Resins in a complete range of 
modern finishes for quality textiles. 


Lyxoron, Formoron, Ruozyme & Ruoprex are trade-marks, Reg. Pat. Off. 


Represented in Canada by Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; and in South America 
by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R. L., Carlos Pellegrini 331. Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 
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... and it still is — 


When the page above was published, C&K 
advocated ... and still does ...this first line of 
self-defense against the future, for every weaving 
mill: A systematic and tangible replacement 
fund, definitely earmarked and set aside for the 
purchase of new looms. And back in 1940, a 
yearly replacement of 10% of a mill’s looms was 
recommended. | 

But that was before the war... before'looms 
were subjected to 4 years of accelerated depre- 
ciation under all-out operating conditions. 

So today that figure of 10% will stand careful 
re-examination, in the clear light of this fact: 


WORCESTER |, MASSACHUSETTS, VU. A. 
FA + CHARLOTTE + ALLENTOWN, FA 
Crompton & Knowles Jecquerd & Supply Co. 
Powtweket, &. 1. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


with one revision! 


The total depreciation, as of today, can be 
accurately figured only by combining that accel- 
erated wartime depreciation with the deprecia- 
tion prevailing since then. Therefore, today, 
the yearly loom-replacement figure is higher than 
previously recommended, depending onthe mill, 
the age and state of its looms. _ | 

Your funds, accumulated against this higher 
depreciation, will stand up and bridge the fiscal 
gap between present equipment and new C&K 
Looms. And then—your new C&K Looms will 
repay your investment by higher operating 
speeds and finer fabrics. 


between Today's Knowledge. . 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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Write for illustrated catalog 


CLEVELAND 10, OHLO 


SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


+ HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
x MYORAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES — 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg Greenville, C 
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“ae BRING YOUR PROBLEMS... 


to our textile laboratory at Greenville, S. C. 
Our technicians have been able to help 
many other manufacturers improve their 
product or process and will be happy to 


serve you in any way they can. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY ” 
Greenville, S.C. Greensboro, N.C. Spartanburg, S$. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 


q 
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No matter how your textile product goes, it will move more secure against 
everyday shipping hazards when banded with Acme Steelstrap. 


You save, too, on warehousing space, shipping weight, dunnage, freight 
claims . . . and profits rise proportionately. | 


So, whether your textile shipments are single units, carloads of freight, or 


ships’ cargoes .. . use Acme Steelstrap for boxing, bundling, or baling. It means 
the most efficient shipping pack. 


REG. U. PAT. OFF. 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES ll 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
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OuT OF CRADLE 


With the H & B Casablancas High-Draft 
Spinning System the same one-piece cradle is used for 
ALL counts of yarn, and the tensor is changed only in 
very special cases. Ordinarily the same tensor will han- 
dle yarns ranging from 16 to 60 because, while the fibres 
in the 16 yarn are in greater mass, they are shorter and 
the band retention is about the same as with the 60 yarn 
where there is less mass but longer fibres. 


Using Tensor #6, as illustrated herewith, you would 
change to a #10 when coarse counts are spun with excep- 
tionally long cotton — the retention by #6 would be 
excessive. And again, using #6, you would change to a 
#4 for counts exceptionally fine with a short staple 
cotton — the retention by #6 would be inadequate. 
When this change is necessary it can be made in seconds 
without removing belts or disturbing the cradle. The 
lug “A” keeps the tensor from slipping out in a sidewise 
direction while the belts hold it against the cradle. 


The “Quick-Change Cradle” is only one of several unique 
economy and quality features of the H & B Casablancas High- 
Draft Spinning System. Other features are as follows: — 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHTING, which uses a spring in place of a 
weight, eliminating weights, weight wires, lever screws and 
adjustments. There is nothing on the roller beam and the latter 
is easily kept clean. This method minimizes variations in weight- 
ing from one set of rolls to another, which are magnified’ with 
conventional weighting. 


SINGLE-UNIT SADDLE AND STIRRUP, which can be quickly 
removed and replaced without disturbing the rest of the weight- 
ing assembly. 


STREAMLINED SADDLE, which promotes cleanliness and controls 
oil distribution. | 
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COMPLETE ASSEMBLY OF H & B CASABLANCAS HIGH-DRAFT 


SPINNING SYSTEM 


— 


Le Let our engineering department recommend 
high-draft roving or spinning system best 
suited to your requirements. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Atianta, Ga., 
815 Citizens and Southern National 
Bank Bidg.; Charlotte, N. C., 1201-1203 

Johnston Bidg. 
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AVOID DRAFT 


with 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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I F UNEVEN draft and high yarn breakage are problems that seem to defy 
solution, look into your lubrication. _ 

Faulty lubrication can produce these unwanted results. Besides being creep 
and drip-proof, a correct lubricant must flow evenly through the saddle bore 
or wick,must be made to minimize roll neck friction. 

Sinclair No-Drip LUBRICANTS give you the correct combination of qualities. 
They’re made in 5 grades—all smooth flowing, non-dripping, non-creeping. 
For clean, efficient top roll lubrication try Sinclair No-Drip LUBRICANTS. 
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THE TEXTILE GRADUATE 


~An Anonymous Article — 


HERE are several current movements in the industry to 

improve the facilities of our textile schools. Research 
in all departments is being worked out to a fine point. We 
read in our trade magazines about all the improvements 
that are taking place, but it seems to me that there are sev- 
eral important things missing in our present-day textile 
school curricula. | 

I was born and raised in a textile community, and I feel 
that I have a fair knowledge of all departments, as well as a 
knowledge of the average textile worker. There are some 
phases lacking in the program of advancement which is 
wished upon the average textile graduate. 

In our school we learn the fundamental principles con- 
cerning the actual production and maintenance phases of 
manufacturing, but we don’t learn too much about how to 
get along with the average textile employee. Since my grad- 
uation in 1937 I have found that this is a predominating 
factor and that I am supposed to be equipped to handle such 
problems when they arise. I find myself lacking in many 
respects, and it has been my privilege to hear other grad- 
uates from North and South Carolina express their opinions 
along this line, both pro and con, 

Often it. has preyed on my mind that perhaps our schools 
are neglecting the most important factors that a graduate 
should master. I grant that courses in sociology, psycholog - 
etc., have a tendency to make a student more broad-minded, 
but it seems to me that they miss the important thing con- 
cerning the field that we enter. Why not textbooks on tex- 
tile community, textile life, textile personnel or textile man- 
agement? I think a definite program between graduate and 
employer ‘should be emphasized to open the eyes of both 
parties. 

There have been numerous textile graduates who never 
lived in or near a mill community. Upon graduation they 
become so dissatisfied with their prospects that they finally 
go into some other field. All graduates cannot pick the 
ideal town and they have to take what they can get. Some 
places are so discouraging that they eventually break down 
an experienced man, to say nothing of a man just grade 

Two very disheartening things have happened to 
I became interested in the textile industry. € 
during my senior year in high school. I coyld not choose 
between a textile or a musical education. My father was an 
overseer, so 1 asked him to speak to. the superintendent and 
the manager of his mill, both of whom were textile grad- 
uates. This is what the mill manager said: “Do not send 
your boy to the textile school, for there is no future in it.” 
Today he is one of the leading textile men in western North 


€ occurred 
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Carolina. How he became so successful is beyond me. A 
man who has no love for or faith in his profession usually 
is a failure. I since have forgiven him for offering such 
advice, and I am glad that he is a successful man. During 
his career this man could have encouraged many boys to 
study textiles, and we would have had a better industry. 
The other incident developed about two years ago during 
a conversation I had with a textile friend in another com- 
munity. His boy was graduated from high school, and you 
naturally would expect the father, who was a top man in 
his company and a civic leader, to send the young man to a 
textile schogl. When I inquired where he was sending the 


boy for an education, he replied that arextile school would 


be the last place he would have his son matriculate. I at 


once became interested and wondered about this. It seems 


that the future was too shaky and that a textile graduate’s 
career was a hit-and-miss proposition. It made my heart 
ache to know that an executive of a great company had lost 
faith in the future of the textile industry. 

There are quite a few textile graduates: who desired to get 
ahead but really didn’t know how. There is no use beating 
around the bush by using the word ‘diplomacy’ for “'poli- 
tics," which is essential in getting ahead. You must not 
only be a smart man to get ahead, but you have got to know 
how. No one at college versed me in such questions as: 
“Does my boss like me?”; “Do I like my boss and would 
he promote me if an opportunity presented itself ?”; ‘Am I 
capable of assuming a responsible position?’ Last but not 
least, “Who will make the best superintendent, a spinner 
or weaver?” 

Then there is the understanding between employer and 
employee about pay. Should you ask for a raise? Should 
you ask for a promotion, or should you work hard and leave 
your fate entirely to someone else? All of these questions 
should be clarified. It is my opinion that since textile schools 
and manufacturers are really trying to work together, these 
problems concerning employee and employer relationship 
could we worked out easily, I know that apprenticeship is 
important and that experience ts the best teacher. Why 


can't a man with ability go on in his specialty? For instance, 


a friend of mine majored in weaving and designing, but 
also had a good knowledge of operations in every mill de- 
partment. He landed a job as weaving overseer, but seemed 
to be stuck there while yarn men all around him were pro- 
moted, Finally, he had to leave the company to get a break, 
and later became an excellent superintendent. Perhaps our 
future manufacturers should be given a technical education, 
or is it pull and politics that they need to study at college ? 
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NEW DANICA CREEL IS 


Revolutionary and daring are words which 
might best describe this new, all-aluminum, 
warping creel. It permits unlimited warping 
speeds for cones, spools or tubes in any yarn 
from the finest to the coarsest—truly an out- 
standing creel development. | 


All-Aluminum, Honeycomb Bal- 
loon Creel, made by Danica Lab- 
oratories, Paterson, New Jersey. 


Aluminum fits the requirements of this tex- 
tile equipment perfectly. It made it light, cut 
floor loading to a minimum. Made it portable 
for quick and easy changes to other warpers 
around the mill. Strong, durable, corrosion 
resistant, will not rust, requires no protective 
paint—these are other qualities that made 
aluminum the right material for this Danica 
creel. The same factors apply to all other textile 
equipment. 

Be sure to ask your supplier for equipment 
built of Aleoa Aluminum. ALUMINUM COMPANY 


or America, 1898 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALUMINUM 
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the machine and its perfect workmanship. 


Cwiss Automatic Winders and Looms 


By D. R. H. WILLIAMS, F.T.I., 


HAD read and heard a good deal about what the Swiss 
| engineers were: doing in developing automatic pirn 
winders and looms and I had already tried the-second model 


Scharer automatic pirn winder. I had also had described to - 


me a most interesting and novel loom that Sulzer, the fa- 
mous firm at Winterthur, was evolving. I was anxious to 
see these developments for myself, so I decided to make a 


trip to Switzerland, taking our weaving manager with me. 


Mr. Scharer, who as a young man had worked as a me- 
chanic in America, England and elsewhere, and who ob- 
viously knew his job from A to Z, was kind enough to take 
us around his works at Erlenbach, I had already bought his 
Model 3 pirn winder and expected to see a high standard of 
workmanship and organization. My expectations were more 
than fulfilled. Everywhere was the latest machinery for 


precision work. We particularly noticed the revolving jig, : 


designed by themselves, in which the gear boxes are placed 
for final boring with the utmost accuracy. By the side of the 
jig was a two-tier revolving circular stand on which were 
hung all the drills that were required. The operator merely 
had to stretch out his hand for any drill he wanted, and it 
was not a second’s job to replace the one he was using and 
take out another. 


We watched all the little parts being made, tested for 
accuracy and placed on specially made stands, or trays; singly, 
not just thrown on anyhow, and wheeled away on little 
trucks with rubber-tired wheels to wherever they were 
wanted. We saw the gear boxes being fitted and then 
attached to the frames, where all the parts are assembled in 
order of requirement. I was more impressed than ever with 
I knew of the 
precision methods adopted by Swiss watch and instrument 
makers; now I saw these methods applied to automatic 
winders. The machine is practically foolproof and, with 
ordinary care, should give a fine performance with very little 
supervision. 

We went through the storeroom, kept in scrupulous order 
and, as I walked between the rows of boxes, I picked out a 
part here and there, a wheel or a spindle, an eccentric or a 
bearing, and found everything of perfect finish and fit. It 
was an engineering works that anyone — be proud of, 
and a real delight to visit. 


The Sulzer Loom 


After lunch in a charming room overlooking the Zurich 
lake, dotted with birds and the shimmer of sunlight, we got 
on a train to Winterthur to see, with a certain amount of 
excitement, the Sulzer loom, made on an entirely new. prin- 
ciple but in the latest Swiss fashion, i.e., low on the ground, 
no top-rails or harness, just a slaie moving rapidly backwards 
and forwards at 240 picks per minute with the gleam of 
the shuttle race as it disappeared from the one-inch shed as 
the four-inch slaie beat up. 

The “shuttle” is made of steel and is about 21/ inches 
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long, one-half inch wide, and one-eighth inch thick with a 
gripper at one end to seize. the weft, fed from a cone, and 
dart with it at 60 miles an hour through a triangular shaped 
race, made of steel triangles spaced at one-eighth inch gaps, 
set at an angle to the slaie so that, as the slaie goes back, the 
race rises for the shuttle to fly through the tiny shed, and 
then disappears. The shuttles are returned in an endless, 
but regular stream and the loom goes on smoothly, efficiently 
and very rapidly. 

We saw looms weaving two pieces 48 inches side by side 
of plain-weave cotton bandaging for the Red Cross and a 
tightly made cotton twill about 130 inches wide. We also 
saw it weaving woolen and worsted cloths. The shafts are 
worked from underneath and we saw both four and eight- 
shaft jobs. There is room to fix up to 24 shafts. The looms 
were working on the tappet principle; but the firm is experi- 
menting with a jacquard dobby, though they have still to 
settle the most suitable place for mounting it. They have a 
good arrangement, on the jacquard principle, for working 
the shuttles, in any order with any number of colors (up to 


20 or more); but they have not yet fixed on its final posi- 


tion. Using ten colors would mean a reduction of about ten 
per cent in the loom speed. There is a good warp let-off 
motion which allows the warp to come off at any desired 
tension, 

The loom is extremely interesting, and is a fine example 
of precision engineering. The list is not suitable, in its 
present stage, for fine worsteds. The ingenious doubling-in 
of the cut-off end makes a thick list which would prevent a 
clean cut in finishing and the alternative method of using 
binding threads gives a rough edge which would not do for 


the fine specialty trade. The firm is continuing experiments 


to see if they can make it perfect for every requirement and 
do not anticipate putting it on the market before 1948, as 
they have no intention of oGering. it for sale until it is fool- 
proof, 


The next day we went to Arbon through some of the 


loveliest’ country imaginable. Perfect order and _ tidiness 


Back view of the Sulzer automatic loom, 
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everywhere, even in the woods. Such order and such clean- 
liness in town and country, and such good taste, are bound 
to have a helpful psychological effect upon the workpeople 
in the factories, and lead to better workmanship and more 
exact results. The influence was apparent in the Scharer 
works and was equally apparent in the works of Saurer, the 
maker of the famous motor-lorries that bear their name. For 
some years past this firm has been developing a modern.loom 
made on the lines of a first-class motor car, and has produced 
a loom it can well be proud of. It is low in height, about 
30 inches to the top of the breast beam: and the heald shafts 
are actuated from below and are easily changed. The loom 
will take up to 22 shafts. 

Dobby and box motions, actuated on the jacquard princi- 
ple, are practically on the ground but are easily accessible. 
The going part is gear-driven at both sides with a smooth 
and easy movement; there is no wrenching up and down of 
the shafts. The loom runs as I have always felt a loom 
should run. In fact, when I had watched it for a short time, 
I felt as if one of my.dreams had at last come true! Here 
was the latest in engineering skill applied to one of our most 
important yet almost, from an engineering research point of 
view, most neglected machines, with precision and more 
precision as its ideal. 

The gears are all cut and are perfectly turned out. There 
are ball and roller bearings throughout. There are efficient 
and clean oiling systems to all the parts that need oiling, 
spreading out from boxes which were both visible and 
accessible; no need for a weaver to splash oil about all over 
the place, as so often happens! The dobby and the box 
motion, the driving and the picking motion are all built up 
in separate units, in the same way as the gear box and back 
axle of a car are built up. As we walked through the huge 
assembling shop, which has lorry assembly lines on one 
side and loom lines on the other, we could try these units 
for ourselves; and were delighted with the perfect ease and 
smoothness with which they worked. 

We then went through the storeroom, past rows and 
rows of neat boxes in which the parts were carctully stored. 
We stopped to pick up a part here and there and were full 
of praise tor their finish, fit and perfection. We went on to 
the testing department where every single part, down to the 
weft fork, is put to micrometer and other tests, and rigor- 
ously rejected if not up to standard in every respect. 

Having made a round of the huge shops, fitted with all 
the latest machinery, the best that is made in any country, 


The Saurer narrow-width automatic loom. 
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we returned to the loom and studied it still further. We 
noticed the easy starting and reversing motions, like the 
gear-box of a car; the way in which the loom stopped 
smoothly, but immediately the weft broke, with the shed 
open; or when a warp end broke, with the shed closed. In 
most cases a warp end could be taken up from the front, as 
the loom is so low that a weaver can easily bend over the 
shafts and tie a knot. There are no gears for changing 
picks, just a simple contrivance worked on the eccentric 
principle, with a numbered and [legible scale to work to. 
The picking arm is so steady and so accurate, moving in a 
dead straight line, that though the loom had been running 
for months, the hole in the-picker exactly fitted the shuttle 
end. 

Other features we noticed, apart from the perfect work- 
manship and finish throughout. were the two weft forks; 
the efficient warp tensioning device, with a numbered scale, 


_attached to the negative let-off motion; the variable positive . 
take-up motion; the mechanical warp stop-motion, fitted in 


preference to an electric one; the simple method of raising 


the boxes for inspection by means of a pedalled lever, and 


the pressure-swells on the boxes, which make for easy re- 
lease. One of the looms we inspected was running pick-and- 
pick at 130 picks per minute on an all-worsted cloth, using 
four boxes on each side. Another running at the same speed 
was an automatic, with circular magazine, weaving a heavy 
woolen cloth, with a smoothness that was a joy to look at. 
We balanced a pencil on its end on the loom and it remained 
unmoved. The pirns were 81/, inches long and 1,3, inches 
in diameter. 

Saurer has sold these looms in various countries to satis- 
fied customers. In Switzerland, individual weavers are look- 
ing after 12 automatics and from two to four non-automat- 
ics (pick-and-pick), according to the type of work. The 
loom is a revelation in modern precision engineering. The 
automatic can be changed over to non-automatic, or vice 
versa. Additional parts are supplied for this purpose. The 
time required to effect the change is approximately a day. 


Ruti Loom and Brugger Pirn Winder | 


On our last day we went out to the Ruti work to see the 
automatic and pick-and-pick looms, made very much on the 
lines of English looms and running at from 100 to 110 
picks per minute. This loom, too, is of the low type; and 
looks well in a shed. It has positive let-off and take-up 
motions, a dobby and a boxing motion worked either with 
chains or cards. It has two weft forks. When a pick breaks 
the loom stops at the broken pick with the shed open. The 
pirns being used were six inches long and one inch in diam- 
eter. The loom will take up to 24 shafts. It is a sound job, 
has given satisfaction all over the world and is the result of 
many years practicel experience. 

Leaving Ruti, we took the train up to the head of the lake 
and, after a pleasant walk in the sunshine, we caught the 
train to Horgen, to see the fast automatic pirn winder made 
by Brugger. It is a most ingenious machine. When we saw 
it, it was running most satisfactorily at 6,500 r.p.m., as 
against the 4,000 of the Scharer machine. Its best feature is 
the separately driven 22 pirn “‘giromat’’ magazine. The use 
of a separate drive ensures that, at whatever speed the 
spindle may revolve, the pirn changing always takes place 


at the same steady pace. It is a credit to its inventor and is a _ 


machine to watch with interest. 
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Patented 


Cation-Active 
Softening Agents for 


HE ONYXSANS impart softness, smoothness and 
drape to fabrics which otherwise would be harsh, 


rough, coarse and almost impossible to improve by 
chemical treatment. 


These improved effects are obtained with extremely 
small amounts of Onyxsan, since they are brought 
about, not by a superficial oiling of the yarn, but by 
qualities introduced INTO the yarn itself. 


The finish is durable on any fabric, and permanent 
on cotton and rayon. 


) No odor or rancidity, no stiffening and no alteration 
+ in color will develop in fabrics finished with Onyxsan. 


Ask for a Plant Seale Demonstration. 


2 ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A 2 to be in full s¢ 3 JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 

b, a production. CHICAGO @ PROVIDENCE @ CHARLOTTE @ ATLANTA @ LOS ANGELES 

“J ‘ In Canada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.— MONTREAL, TORONTO, st. JOHNS, QUE. 
q For Export: ONYX INTERNATIONAL, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING 
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Research Institute Demonstrates 
Practical Use Research Production 


HE first annual meeting of the Textile Research Institute 
to deal entirely with the industry's production iy 
ress through research, was held at New York City Nov. 
H. Wickliffe Rose, chairman of the institute's board of 
directors, was honorary chairman of this, the institute’s 17th 


annual meeting. H. G. Ashcroft, chairman of the annual - 


meeting committee, stated it was the first time a program of 
joint interest to production, research and mill executives had 
been given. The subjects of the speakers, the model dem- 
onstrations and textile exhibits were concise and definite 
examples of aiding production in textile mills through re- 
search. Every textile fiber and every branch of the textile 


industry was well represented in the overflow audience of 


over 500 attending. 

Following the luncheon served to institute members and 
guests, Edmund B. Gregory, major-general, U. S. A. (retir- 
ed), formerly World War II chief of the Quartermaster 
Corps, addressed the audience and stated: * ‘Military planning 
in the United States, in the year preceding 1940, had been 
based on a defensive concept. The Army was clothed: in 
textiles for fighting in Maine in summer and Florida in 
winter. So when we came into World War II the Army 
was ill-clothed to meet the global warfare with which we 
were confronted.” He stressed that it is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of proper and adequate clothing in 
maintaining the efficiency of the fighting man; that clothing 
and such equipment such as a man can carry with him, and 
the food that is provided to him, must be relied upon to 


T.R.1. NAMES OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


H. Wickliffe Rose of American Viscose Corp. was 
re-elected chairman of the board of directors of the 
Textile Research Institute during the organization's 
17th annual meeting Nov. 8. Also re-elected were 
Lewis Sanders, president; Robert R. West, treasurer; 
and D. B. MacMaster, secretary. A. G. Ashcroft was 
named to the new position of vice-president. 

Elected to the board of directors for three years at 
‘the membership meeting, which preceded elections to 
the board, were Ernest B. Benger, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc.; Andre Blumenthal, Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co.; Ephraim Freedman, R. H. Macy 
& Co.; Charles J. Huber; Edward S. Jamison, James 
Jamison Co.; Stewart Kilborne, William Skinner & 
Sons Co.; and W. Bailey Sellars, Burlington Mills 
Corp. Daniel B. Curll, Jr., Commercial Solvents 
Corp., was again named a director. Kenneth Wilson 
of Forstmann Woolen Co., was chosen to fill a vacancy 
in the 1948 group of directors, and Robert Burns of 
Celanese Corp. of America will fill in a vacancy. of 
the 1947 group of directors. 


protect him against a hostile environment and to maintain 
his fighting efficiency. 


Reviewing his wartime experiences, 


General Gregory 


said: “While some preliminary study of this problem had 


been made, the first real attack upon it in our Army was 
initiated in July, 1940. The real analysis of our problems 
of cold-weather clothing and equipment, as well as of all 
quartermaster equipment, got underway on an accelerated 
basis with the formation of the research and development 
branch in the Office of the Quartermaster General shortly 
after the actual outbreak of the war. This branch was under 
the direction of George F. Doriot, later promoted to briga- 
dier-general, to whom a large share of the credit is due for 
the very great strides which were made in the improvement 
of quartermaster equipment. These improvements were 
made through the application of scientific research tech- 
niques in determining what our actual needs were, in eval- 
uating the continual flow of reports from combat areas, and 
in initiating and carrying forward research programs which 


reached back into fundamental science and industrial pro- 


duction methods,”’ 

General Gregory gave full credit to General Doriot for 
bringing together a group of outstanding experts and scien- 
tists who understood as well as anyone did the problems of 
protecting men under extreme climatic conditions. These 
included mountaineers, Arctic explorers, men who had lived 
in the desert and in the jungles for years on end, and men 
who had studied the application of scientific principles 
involved in clothing problems. With these there worked a 
group of: technologists from the various industries that pro- 
duced the products. “It was determined early in the war 
that the most efficient use of textiles for cold-climate cloth- 
ing was by the use of a wind-resistant, water-repellent fabric 
on the outside with a number of separate layers of insulating 
materials underneath,’’ General Gregory said. Also, “The 
quartermaster research and development group attempted to 
find the most efficient materials which would meet this ob- 
jective.” 

He cited the case of pile fabric clothing to indicate how 
the needs for a fabric for a specific use were determined by 
the following 16 functional requirements for Arctic cloth- 
ing: (1) to have maximum warmth in terms of insulation 
provided; (2) to be capable of drying quickly; (3) to be of 
minimum weight; (4) to permit removal of accumulated 
frost easily by mechanical means; (5) to have high com- 
pressional resilience when worn under a parka or other 
wind-resistant garment; (6) to resist adherence of dirt; (7) 
to resist felting under long continued use; (8) to launder 
easily without shrinkage; (9) to be highly flexible so as not 
to interfere with normal body action; (10) to have good 
water-repellency; (11) to be water-vapor permeable; (12) 
to have a reasonable degree of wind-resistance; (13) to be 
free from creeping action when worn with other garments; 
(14) to have reasonable strength; (Continued on Page 76) 
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IMPROVED RACKS FOR ACETATE 


TRICOT SPOOLS SIMPLIFY 
SHIPPING, HANDLING AND STORING 


A recently developed steel container of 
the skid-rack type, that greatly facili- 
tates handling, storing and shipping of 
acetate tricot spools, has just been intro- 
duced by American Viscose. Similar con- 
tainers now extensively used for beamed 
yarn have already demonstrated the 
greater economy and efficiency that the 


design affords over the old-style wooden 


boxes. 

The new rack is in two sizes. One, hold- 
ing four 21” spools, has overall dimen- 
sions of 3'7'4” x 3’9” x 4'9”. The other, for 
twelve 13%” spools, measures 3'7'2” x 
61", 

The rack incorporates simple-to-oper- 
ate clamps that firmly lock the spools in 
place. And it effects noteworthy econo- 
mies over older cases because of its ease 
of handling. 

Representatives of American Viscose 
will gladly show customers the best way 
to avail themselves of the handling and 
other advantages that the unit provides. 


New Book on Tricot Fabric Designing 
Shows Basic Facts of Stitch Patterns 


Written by Thomas John- 
son, Sales Manager of Aveco, 
Inc., a new book, “Tricot 
Fabric Design” (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 124 pp.) 
has just been published. It is 
basic reading for those inter- 
ested in the fundamentals of 
tricot fabric designing, and 
desiring a clear understand- 
ing of the drafting of tricot 
patterns. 


Photographs and three di- 


mensional drawings illus- 
trate the book profusely. The 
drawings detail with excep- 
tional clarity all the various 
knitting elements of the tricot ma- 
chine in their relative positions dur- 
ing a stitching cycle. 


Following descriptions of the 


knitting elements and warp beams, 
the actual formation of a simple 
stitch is presented step-by-step in 
another series of graphic drawings. 
Such subjects as Function of the Pat- 
tern Wheels, Drafting the Pattern, 
Two-Bar Patterns, and many more 
essentials in the study of knit fabric 
design are included. 


With 


basic knowledge of 


The largest American Flag ever 
made... will be of rayon! The 
entire ceiling of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel roof garden will be 
covered by it, according to 
plans for the coming American 
Rayon Exposition in New York. 
\ 


RAYON...20 YEARS AGO 


A New York newspaper wag 
quips that if they keep on 
making more and more 
“silk” out of wood, we'll 
soon be able 
worms for bait! 


to use silk 


The electrical industry is now 
one of the largest industrial 
users of rayon, among a grow- 
ing number of industries which 
are finding rayon ideally suited 
for many needs. 
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One of a series of 20 detailed, three-dimensional drawings 
which show the tricot machine’s knitting elements in their 
relative positions during the stitch cycle. 


stitch patterns, the designer is jn a 
position to utilize the extensive 
capabilities of the tricot machine. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


| “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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North Carolina Association Has 40th Meeting 


. DAVE HALL of Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, was 
elected president of the North Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association for the ensuing year as the group 
held its 40th annual convention Nov. 8 in Winston-Salem. 
Hearne Swink’of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, was chosen 


first vice-president, Karl Bishopric of Spray Cotton Mills, ; 


Spray, was named second vice-president, and Hunter Mar- 
shall, Charlotte, was re-elected secretary-treasurer of the 
association. 


The retiring president of the association, R. L. Harris of, 


Roxboro Cotton Mills, told the group that one of the most 
serious problems confronting the industry today 1s. the sur- 
vival of the free enterprise, which he described as being 
“the subject of severe and unfair attacks from many 
quarters,” adding that these attacks, when analyzed, are not 
so much against the system as they are directed against the 
very necessary need to earn a profit. Mr. Harris cited figures 
released by the Treasury Department as an illustration of the 
small amount of profit being gained by industry. 

Mr. Harris also advocated adoption of a public relations 
program to acquaint the public and the press of the state 
with the ‘‘aims and objects and services’’ performed by tex- 
tile producers. ‘We have been prone to try to operate our 
plants with as little noise as possible,” he said, “we have 
made no considerable effort at home or abroad to try to in- 
form the general public with reference to our problems 
and our ambitions. Both the public and the general press 
are a little bewildered. A larger and more determined effort 
should be made to try to sell ourselves to those people who 
neither know nor have reason to be concerned about the 
problems which the mill managements face.” 

Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the North Carolina State 
College school of textiles, Raleigh, outlined steps which 
have been taken in the past year at the school and told of 
plans for the future. He also stressed the importance of 
research, adding that the textile school now has an ex- 
tensive research program headed by Dr. F. T. Peirce which 
teaches the students the importance of research and the 
manner in which it is conducted and utilized. 

Members of the association were made acquainted with 
the history of their group when David Clark of Charlotte, 
editor of the TEXTILE BULLETIN, gave an account of the 
organizational meeting held in Charlotte Oct. 16, 1906, 
which he attended. “As one of the two survivors of the 
original group,” he said, “I wish to pay tribute to them as 
able men and as patriotic citizens.” 

S. Clay Williams, Winston-Salem attorney and indus- 
trialist, spoke at the luncheon meeting of the group and 
told the manufacturers that some measure is needed to 
check the continuing increase in wages, adding that “there 
is no telling what the price of goods is going to be.’ He 
also described as ‘double taxation of the worst kind’’ the 
system of a company making profits, paying taxes out of its 
profits and giving the rest to its stockholders in dividends. 

Six directors were elected to serve for a three-year term 
as follows: J. Allison Cooper, Harriet & Henderson Cotton 
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Mills, Henderson; Carl R. Harris, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Durham; W. L. Morris, Marion Mfg. Co., Marion; Hyman 
L. Battle, Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount; S. M. Butler, 
Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, and C. C. Dawson, Cram- 
erton. 

Presentation of certificates to winners of the 11th annual 
state-wide textile safety contest sponsored by’ the associa- 
tion and the State Industrial Commission was made by 
T. A. Wilson, commission chairman. | 

Winners of awards included: Group One (125 or less 
employees)—Mill No. 2 of Quality Mills, Inc., Mount 
Airy, 177,200 hours without a disabling injury. Group 
Two (126 to 200 employees )—Reidsville Rayon Mills, 
Reidsville, 299,647 accident-free hours. Group Three (201 
to 300 employees )~—Mooresville Cotton Mills Plant No. 
4, Mooresville, 397,344 hours with no lost-time injury. 
Group Four (301 to 500 emplayees)——-Lakedale Mills, 
Fayetteville, 649,789 hours with no lost time. Group Five 
(501 to 850 employees )—F. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burling- 
ton, 1,037,782 hours. Group Six (851 to 1,150 employees ) 
—No perfect score, but Mooresville Cotton Mills Plant 
No. 1 worked 1,432,899 hours with only one lost-time 
accident. Group Seven (1,151 or more employees )—Mays 
Mill of Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, operated 1,641,701 
hours with a single disabling injury. 


Army Outlines Worsted Fabric Needs 


All worsted mills should co-operate in supplying 10,700,- 
000 yards of uniform material to the Army during 1947, the 
C. P. A. woolen and worsted industry advisory committee 
recommended at a meeting Nov. 15 with Civilian Production 
Administration and Army officials. Delivery schedules re- 
leased by the Army call for 700,000 yards in February, 
followed by a million yards every month during the remain- 
der of 1947. 

In Army warehouses now is just enough material to keep 
contracted uniform manufacturers supplied until March, 
1947, the War Department said, and unless industry fur- 
nishes the needed cloth, uniform stocks will fall below a 
minimum level need to supply occupation armies and troops 
undergoing training in the United States. The War Depart- 
ment said that contracts for fabrics have been revised to 
include readjustment clauses to protect producers against 
material price rises and labor cost increases during the man- 
ufacture of Army material. Additional provisions allow 
mills to substitute imported wool when domestic wool is not 
available. | 

The largest problem facing manufacturers is the antici- 
pated disruption of civilian business caused by acceptance 
of Army orders, committee members said. But industry 
representatives agreed that Army needs must be met and 
pledged their support to the quartermaster program. Non- 
integrated mills, which depend on other producers for tops 
and yarns used in the manufacture of serge worsteds, pre- 


dicted difficulty in getting materials during the next few 
months. 
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Wool shorts shirt by Levey Shirt Co. at Lérd & Tayler in 
New York, Roos Bros. in San Francisco. 


yo the superior advantages in the wool shirt treated with 
~LANASET* Resin—shrinkage is controlled to a remarkable degree 
after repeated hand washings...soft texture, comfortable fit and 


long service are assured. 


Specify the LANASET Resin finish for your sportswear woolens. 
Our technical staff is ready to assist you in obtaining the best 


possible results. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA «+ PROVIDENCE «+ CHARLOTTE « CHICAGO 
LANASET* Resin + SHEERSET® Resin + AEROTEX' Softener H + LACET* Resin 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
tTrade-mark of American Cyanamid Co. 
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Don't Overplant Your Village 


By JOHN LEON HOFFMAN, Landscape Architect 


HIS is the time of year when many textile manufactur- 
ing firms with mill villages are thinking about plant- 
ing shrubs and grass. Herewith is a warning not to over- 
plant. It has been a general practice in the textile industry 
to leave the planting of shrubs and grass to some inexperi- 
enced person. This person sometimes is a nurseryman who 
has had experience in growing plants, but none in the ar- 
rangement and maintenance of grounds. Nurserymen, in 
a great many cases, are anxious to sell and therefore over- 
plant in order to increase sales and profits. _ 

Before any planting is contemplated, you should be 
warned that the lawn, or another area where plants are to 
go, should first be smooth and have sod if on a slope; other- 
wise, the ground will wash. Much less expense is involved 
with a simple planting of shrubs around the small residence. 
In addition, the smaller plants are not so costly to main- 
tain and will be in good proportion to the house size. 

Around houses with a floor level two feet above the 
ground it is advisable to plant Berberis Sargentiana, Ilex 
Crenata, Nandina Domestica and Abelia, the last being 
pruned to a low level. These four plants are excellent in 
sunny locations, but around houses which face the north 
or have a good deal of shade on the front, I recommend 
Aucuba Japonica, Mahonia or Euonymus Patens. 

For houses with floor levels three to four feet above the 
ground, and in the sun,.I suggest Ligustrum Lucidum, 
Abelia, Nandina and some of the flowering shrubs such as 
Spirea. In the shade, this height should take Euonymus 
Japonica, Euanymus Britzensis and Nandina Aquifolia. 

Shrubs should be set back close to the foundation of the 
house where they will not interfere too much with mowing 
the lawn. The accompanying illustration shoWs a typical 
arrangement of this kind. Shade trees should be placed at 
the end of the porch when practical, or back in line with 
the porch so.as to be out of the lawn proper and give better 
shade efficiency. Trees planted on the street usually are 
abused, roots break sidewalks, and branches hang down in 
the way of pedestrians and automobiles when weighted 


QD 


sé 


Low. 
PLANTING OF 
EVERGRESN SHRUBS 


Desirable plant arrangement, as drawn by the author. 
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with water, snow or ice. It goes without saying that trees 


should be placed to the rear of houses exposed to the south 


or west sun. 

Where no trees exist, it is a good idea to employ both 
slow-growing or permanent trees along with a fast-growing 
tree. It is thus possible to have shade soon after a house 
is occupied, and later cut down the fast-growing trees after 
the permanent ones have developed sufficiently. 

A depression should be left in the lawn area surround- 
ing a tree to hold water and to recess the mulch of leaves, 
peanut hulls or other materials which are used to retain 
water. This protected area will prevent bruises from lawn- 
mowers. A great many trees are killed as the result of care- 
less mowing. 

Slopes which are too steep for grass, or too steep to be 
cut with a mower, should be planted in some shrub which 
grows close to the ground and forms roots which will pre- 
vent erosion. For large, steep areas there is nothing better 


than wild evergreen honeysuckle and the thorny single 


white rose (Rosa Bracteata); for smaller areas use Jasmine 
Nudiflorum and Jasmine Floridum; and in shady places 
plant English ivy, small-leaf Periwinkle Vinca Pachysandra 
or Ophiopogon. 


New Use Found for Rayon Staple 


‘A new development in connection with viscose rayon 
staple is its use as a carrying fiber in asbestos roving, yarns 
and fabrics, according to American Viscose Corp. Asbestos- 
rayon roving is now designed and used for insulating elec- 
trical conductors such as heater cords and iron cords, and 
the wires for electrical fixtures. The asbestos-rayon roving 
is also drawn into yarn and woven into a wide variety of 
utility cloths such as insulating blankets, heat-resistant 
clothing and gloves, fire-resistant curtains, brake lining, 
conveyor belting, packing, and numerous other textile mate- 
rials where good strength and resistance to heat is desired. 

The slow burning of asbestos-rayon roving makes it ideal 
for lamp mantles and wicks in cigarette lighters. Another 


_ application which is receiving much attention is asbestos- 


rayon webs and woven fabrics for use as a base for lami- 
nated plastics. The development of this new combination 
of fibers commenced during the war, when the supply of 
spinnable grades of asbestos became extremely scarce. The 
highly serrated edges of viscose rayon fibers and the perma- 
nent curliness or crimp that may be imparted under con- 
trolled methods of manufacture suggested this rayon as an 
ideal carrier of the fine, slippery asbestos fibers. The con- 
trolled fineness of the rayon fiber, its strength and length of 
staple, were also found to be important contributing factors 
in promoting cohesion and strength in the asbestos web, 
roving and yarn. The net result of using rayon with asbestos 
has been to achieve added strength and a more uniform 
yarn of higher asbestos content. 
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SIX REASONS WHY 
HUNT SPREADERS 
MEAN GREATER PROFITS 


1. Eliminates destructive vi- 
bration 


Hunt Spreaders Give You 
Top-Performance Stability! 


In weave rooms throughout the industry, looms 
equipped with Hunt Spreader “backbones” are outper- 
forming their non-equipped counterparts with speedier, 
smoother, more stable operation .... hour after hour 
. . . day after day. | 

Producing more cloth of better quality at lower cost 
comes naturally when you put “backbone” into rickety 
looms with patented Hunt Spreaders. Write for detailed 
information today, 


GPREADERS 


2. Improves quality of fab- 
ric 


3. Reduces “‘seconds”’ 


Stabilizes loom making 
faster speeds possible 


5. Requires fewer adjust- 
ments by the fixer 
6. Requires less picking pow- 
er which saves loom parts 
reduces stoppages 


“Bright Spot in the Production Pic- 
ture,” a comprehensive outline of the 
Hunt Spreader assembly, is yours for 


the asking. Write for your copy today. 


Hunt Equipment is Manufactured and Distributed by 


MOUNTAIN CITY FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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On a model farm near Sylacauga, Ala., location of the Avondale Mills headquarters, research has determined which grasses will grow best the year 
round in northern Alabama soil, thus furnish farmers inexpensive cattle feed. 


By DAVID MARKSTEIN 


HE farmer who ekes out no more than a bare existence 

A from impoverished soil isn’t likely to make a good 
customer, So, in order to build customers for their cotton 
products, a trio of northern Alabama industrialists have set 
up a soil conservation program in their state that is proving 
a life-saver for the farmers roundabout. The trio are Don- 
ald, Hugh and Bragg Comer. They own and operate Avon- 
dale Mills. The Comers have taught Alabama farmers how 
to raise cattle as well as cotton—and make a double profit 
while, at the same time, keeping the land enriched. 

Planting cotton year after year depletes the soil alarm- 
ingly. This fact has been realized for a long time by the 
farmers of Alabama, but alternative they faced made it 
imperative to continue planting the South's staple. For 
clover, which is the natural rotation crop, isn't worth much 
on the market. It was then that the Comers stepped in with 
a message: pasture cattle on the clover. 

That course had been tried before, too. Cattle-raising 
had proved profitable—in the summer only. When winter 
cold destroyed the grasses on which the cattle fed, the 
farmers found that they faced a sharp dilemma. It was 


necessary to either butcher the cattle then and there, or to. 
feed them silage. The Comers provided a way out of this. 


dilemma by a development program, carried out on a model 
farm located near the main plant at Sylacauga, Ala, Here, 
working year after year since 1935, the Comers have dis- 
covered which grasses will grow best for 12 months in the 
Alabama soil and, at the same time, furnish the most nutri- 
tious kind of cattle feed. Their answer: lespedeza hay and 
Johnson grass. 

The Sylacauga model farm is not what might be called 
the last word in Southern farms. It is not meant to be. It is 
an ordinary northern Alabama farm—exactly like the hun- 
dreds of other farms around it except for one thing: it 
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consistently makes a profit much higher than does the aver- 
age. Hugh Comer, whose title is president of Avondale 
Mills, operates the Sylacauga model farm as his personal 
baby. He forbids use of any equipment not available to any 
Alabama farmer so the farmers may see exactly what might 
be done with the tools right at hand. : 

It was here that a clover program was worked out to 
develop year-round grasses on the pastures of Alabama 
farmers. Hugh calls the project's result: “A green mat to 
welcome agricultural progress in the South.’’ The Sylacauga 
model farm has proven two valuable points: (1) that cattle- 
raising can be infinitely more profitable under the local 
conditions than cotton farming; and (2) that green feed 
fattened the cattle many times better than did the store 
feeds. 

The farm held a winter field day recently, to which 400 
farmers from counties all around the project were invited. 
So the place would look its best, Hugh Comer decreed that 
the cattle be taken off grazing (Continued on Page 80) 


Donald (left) and Hugh Comer of Avondale Mills believe that it is good 
business to keep your neighbors prosperous. 
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Every Department Benefits when Carding is Uniform 


Reclothe your Cards with 


TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Weolen, Expertly applied and properly operated Tufferized Card 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 

and Silk Cards « Napper Clothing will produce the fine even web free from ‘‘nibs”’ so 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, | 

Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top necessary for efficient spinning and weaving. 


Flats Recovered and extra 
‘gets loaned at all Plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 


If you suspect that uneven carding is hampering your spinning 


room and weave room have a Howard representative in- 
e Midgley Patented, and 3 | 
Howard's Special Hand spect your card clothing. He will detect and report the 
Stripping Cards Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles cause and make suitable recommendations. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sovthern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, Tex. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2 
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The Flying Needle Frame 


By WALTER CLARK, Field Editor 


AST month at Marcus Hook, Pa., American Viscose 
a Corp. opened the doors of its textile research depart- 
‘ment for the first United States showing of the flying needle 
frame. Developed and manufactured by F. N. F., Ltd., of 
England, and with A. V. C. as selling agent for the United 
States, the flying needle frame is a 28-gauge, 84-inch, two- 
bar, high-speed warp knitting machine capable of an amaz- 
ingly high, sustained production rate. Designed for an 
approximate theoretical maximum speed of 1,400 r. p. m., 
or courses per minute, an F. N. F. machine reputedly was 
operated in England during a 31/,-year period of the war on 
a double shift under factory conditions at a continuous rate 
of 1,000 courses per minute, which is claimed to be the nor- 
mal cruising, or day-in, day-out, speed for the machine. The 
machine on display at Marcus Hook, rigged with a typical 
American beam assembly, was producing jersey cloth from 
75 denier dull acetate at the rate of 1,100 courses per 
minute. 
Heart and soul of this amazing machine is a truly revolu- 
tionary type of needle. Radically different from the conven- 


tional hooked or bearded needle, the F. N. F. needle is of © 


tubular construction with an outside diameter of .018 inch 
and .012 inch inside diameter, and closely approximates 
the tubing conventionally used in hypodermic needles. The 
tongue, designed to operate within the needle, is also of 
tubular construction and is so capped at its extremity as to 
fit snugly over the needle hook (second illustration) when 
pushed into a forward position. Construction of this cap per- 
mits the total vertical dimension of the needle hook to be 


reduced from what it would be if it were of circular cross- ° 


section, and at the same time, it is claimed, the greater hook 
capacity plus the positively activated hook closing member 
allows the needle to accommodate an aggregate of 400 
denier, or equivalent count. The needle and tongue, for 
ease of handling, are set in lead castings in units of four to 
a set. Both needle and tongue are independently driven, 


which fact, together with the short hook and a small needle 


Front view of the F. N. F. warp knitting machine. 
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movement of .42 inch are the basic secrets of the ener 
high F. N. F. operating speed. | 

Complete elimination of cams from the driving mechan- 
ism is another interesting feature of the machine. In the 
words of the manufacturers, ‘““The F. N. F. needle and 
tongue allow a sufficiently great latitude in timing for us 
to employ crankshafts as prime movers to our different 
assemblies holding the knitting elements. In terms of en- 
gineering this means that all the F. N. F. knitting move- 
ments other than shogging are obtained by the use of a 
multiplicity of eccentrics or crankshafts, which can of course 
be perfectly balanced.” 


FIG.3 


Cross-section of the F. N. F. tubular needle. 


Other claimed features of the machine include: (1) Ac- 
curate yarn tension control at very high speed through use 
of a .014 inch thick, three-inch wide radiused aluminum 
beading dull chromed strip steel tension bar with a maxi- 
mum movement of about .35 inch; (2) Consistent quality 
through a positive electrically controlled let-off which au- 
tomatically slows up or accelerates the beam and assures 
yarn delivery from the beam at the right speed regardless 
of beam size; (3) Use of beams instead of section bobbins, 
giving a resultant yarn package the inaccuracies of which 
will be constant; (4) Dropper type stop motion; (5) Con- 
trolled expansion of bars permitting a rise or fall of about 
15 degrees temperature without resetting being required; 
and (6) Ease of maintenance due to vertical elimination 
of needle breakage, fixed timing due to crankshaft assem- 
bly, and a forced feed lubrication system based on conven- 
tional automobile and aircraft engineering practice. 

The versatility of the F. N. F. needle opens interesting 
new possibilities in the field of warp knitting. Among the 
fabrics on display were 48-inch dress goods and beachwear of 
1/56s viscose Fibro C. C., 60/16 denier Delustra viscose, 
and 100/40 denier Seraceta acetate; 52-inch shirt and 
blouse material of 200 denier acetate; 48-inch outer garment 
material of 75 denier acetate and 75 denier viscose; 48- 
inch material suitable for blouses, lingerie, etc., of 60/16 
denier Delustra viscose; 48-inch locknit fabric of 75 denier 
viscose and a similar 40-inch fabric of 75 denier nylon; 
and 48-inch material for lingerie and men’s underwear of 
1/30s Fibro. 
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ee Not a single tube lest... 
Reduces spindle drag... 
Reduces bolster lesses ... | 
Steps up production... 
a Cuts down on maintenanee costs ... °° 


— says a textile mill operator. “With Tycol Spindle Oil,” he 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


goes on, “we re able to operate continuously at top speed — and 


we don’t have to worry about the oil losing its body at operating 


temperatures.” 
or further information about Tycol Spindle Oil, get in ride wares 
touch with your nearest Tide Water Associated Dealer. =a ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 
LUBRICATION =“ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB”? 17 GATTERY PLACE NEW YORK ¥ 
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Has Fall Meeting 


DISCUSSION of problems relative to carding, spin- 

ning, slashing and weaving was held Nov. 2 at the 
Erwin Mills Auditorium, Durham, N. C., by members of 
the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. The chairman of the division, Sydney Green, vice- 
president of Eno Cotton Mills at Hillsboro, N. C., presided. 
An abstract of the stenographic report taken during the 
meeting follows: 


Carding Discussion 


THE CHAIRMAN: The first subject on the program is 
carding, and under that we have three headings—card strip- 
ping, nep control and sliver preparation. The first question 
is ““What system of stripping do you use? Give advantages 
of your system.’ Is there anyone here who wants to talk 
about his method of stripping—the type of stripping he 
uses and how he likes it? 

Roy E. Dixon; overseer of carding, Rocky Mount (N. 
C.) Mills: Our system is vacuum stripping. We have two 
pumps, a centrifugal pump and a larger one which is a five- 
section pump. That produces 7.5 inches volume. The 
smaller pump, the centrifugal, produces somewhat less vol- 
ume. We have the two pumps so that if one should break 
down we could use the other to strip our cards. We also 
have five tanks.. Two are for card strips, one is for our waste 
mill strips, and the two others are for the waste picker and 
waste mixing room. The tanks are on the first floor of our 
mill; they are situated in our waste mixing room, which is 
on the first floor. A series of six-inch steel pipes leads to 
our cards. The six-inch pipe has ‘outlets to each card. The 
outlets are three inches from the card to the overhead main 
pipe. Our tanks will produce from seven to nine pounds 
pressure in each tank. We use only one tank at a time. It 
will strip as many as six cards at once, but we do not get as 
good stripping while we do six cards as we do with only 
four. Right now. we are making it a practice to strip four 
cards at a time. | 

We find that with this system the cards are much cleaner; 
there is not the dust that there would be with the stripping 
roller. It is safer, because there are no ropes or pulleys; and 
in my opinion it is much cheaper, because of the fact that it 
takes only one man to operate the system. It is very simple 
to operate; there is nothing more to do than to open the 
valves and allow the air to pass through the doffers and 
cylinders. The pipe or cable ts fastened ‘to a worm on the 
card, from one side of the card to the other. As you, put 
your gears in mesh the pipe automatically goes from one 
side of the card to the other, and the vacuum, of course, 
strips the card. 

We use this system also for cleaning out motes under- 
neath our pickers. In our waste unit we use it for sucking 
the motes, fly, etc., from our waste mixing room to our 
waste tower. In the waste room itself we use it for cleaning 
out the picker, cleaning out motes and fly under the cards, 
and also for stripping the cards and for sucking the flat 
strips over to our waste line. As to how often we strip our 
cards—at present we have a total of 212 cards, 205 of 
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which are in operation at all times. We strip now between 
two and three times a shift, depending upon the condition 
of the clothing. If the clothing is in good condition we 
strip twice, with good results; if it is not in good condition 
we strip three times. 

EpWARD C. HORNER, overseer, Oxford (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills: Do you find that this vacuum stripping system strips 
the cards as thoroughly as the so-called hand stripping? 

Mr. Dixon: We do use the stripping roller once a week. 
It will not do as well in case a seed or bit of leaf or some- 
thing like that gets imbedded down near the foundation. - It 
will not take that out, but we overcomie that by stripping 
once a week with the strip roller and also stripping the 
doffer and cylinder when we get ready to grind. 

Mr. HORNER: Has anyone a newer system than the vac- 
uum system? I do not mean that it is altogether new, but 
there is one with a larger opening or nozzle pipe. You recall 
that the first vacuum stripping systems installed had some- 
thing like a half-inch pipe. I understand that the newer 
systems on the market today have a larger pipe and also a 
larger opening from the nozzle to the doffer, which of 
course gives a larger volume of air. 

Mr. Dixon: This system we have has been in about a 
year, | understand. The mouthpiece to the doffer is about a 
half-inch, and the nozzle going to the cylinder is an inch 
square. I do not know whether that is the latest thing put 
Out or not.. 

Mr. Horner: If you get the same amount of vacuum on 
the larger pipe as with the smaller pipe you can do a better 
job of stripping. 

M. R. HARDEN, superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Durham: We have a system which I suppose is the newest 
system out, because they finished it up just about the time 
the war began. I do not know how long it has been in, but 
it is three or four years. It has a much larger pump. It is a 
centrifugal pump, and there are two tanks. We do not do 
any hand stripping at all. I am not sure how many cards 
we could strip, because it handles so many at one time. | 
suppose there is a limit on it, but we have not run into that 
limit. It is 50 h.p. I should like to ask if the gentleman 
who is pulling out motes from the pickers and sucking them 
back to his waste house does anything like that on his cards. 
Does he pull out his fly? 

Mr. Dixon: I think at one time they did try it in the 
main mill and rangnto some difficulty. I think it was more 
or less psychological—that they did not want to put it in. 
We do not have the attachments for that now. It would 


take very little work or time to put it in. All we would - 


have to do is separate the pipe, put in a few joints, and run 
the flexible cable from there. It has run very well elsewhere, 
so I do not see why it would not work over there. 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: I should like to know how far it is 
from the motes and waste to the waste house. Does that 
have any bearing? 

Mr. Drxon: It is approximately 50 yards from our main 
mill. In other words, our waste house is on one side of the 
street, and the mill is on the other side. So the motes, fly, 
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e This improved synthetic 
surface-active agent reduces 
surface tension, increases pen- 
etration, and overcomes the 
weakness of soap. Its use saves 
time in processing, reduces 
cost of detergents, and assures 
an improved and uniform fin- 
ished product. 

A clear. liquid, Wetsit is 
completely soluble in water in 
any proportion. It will not in- 
jure the most delicate fabric 
and can be removed with a 
minimum of rinsing. Efficient. 
low in cost. Wetsit is available 
in various concentrations for 
different purposes. 


Write for free samples. 
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Available In These Concentrations: 

WETSIT SINGLE ° WETSIT WP LIQUID 

WETSIT EXTRA © WETSIT W-1086M 
WETSIT W-1235 (Solvent Soluble) e WETSIT CONC. | 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, lll., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn, 
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etc., are sucked from the machines over to there. That build- 
ing over there is about 75 feet long. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How do you pick up the motes, etc. ? 
Do you go around and do that by hand? 

Mr. Dixon: We use two methods. We have a flexible 
cable under the picker, and there is enough vacuum that the 
motes will go into the pipes of themselves. We also have a 
lead pipe down on the floor and brush the motes, etc., up to 
the pipe. We do that in our mixing room. But in the picker 
room we use a flexible cable and push the cable to approxi- 


mately underneath the feeders and with a homemade rake 


brush the motes up to the nozzle. 
CHAIRMAN GREEN: Do you have some method of feed- 
ing the motes in? 


Mr. Dixon: We have a schedule and do that at 7:30 in 
the morning and at 5:30 in the afternoon. We run the 
‘pump for stripping the cards 24 hours a day. On the other 
pump, which is used for sucking our motes, strip, etc., 
across the road, we have a schedule worked out. We clean 
the pickers at 8 o'clock every morning. At 8:45 we strip 
from there to our waste bin. After we get those strips it is 
set up for card fly and so on. We have a definite schedule 
for each type of waste that we pull over to the waste house. 

Vircit E, McDowELL, assistant superintendent, Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: I should like to 
ask Mr. Dixon and Mr. Harden if they strip with the feed 
cut out or left in and how much waste they allow and how 
long it takes to strip the cylinder? 

Mr. Dixon: We run two strippers, and each of the strip- 
pers will have half of the cards. I do not mean to imply 
that we have to have two strippers who do nothing but 
strip; they have other duties besides that. But we have two 
stripping at a time. They have four cards behind them run- 
ning full. Running a 60-grain sliver, it takes one minute 
and six seconds to strip a card. That allows about five min- 
utes, then, to let the sliver get up to full weight. 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: You run that out on the floor and 
then what? 

Mr. Dixon: Run it out and cut it off then. I ran some 
tests to find out about how long it takes to run the weight 
back up and found that if it runs five minutes I do not 
have to worry about its being on the light side. 

T. W. MULLEN, general superintendent, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co.: Both these gentlemen use the reciprocating pump. How 
about the piston-type pump? Does anybody here use that? 

Mr. Horner: We have the piston-type pump on the 
vacuum system. I think we have about 14 or 15 pounds 
vacuum there. I think this gentleman said he has seven 
pounds. | 

Mr. DIxon: Seven to nine, 

Mr. Horner: | do not understand that difference. What 
is the standard on that vacuum system? 

Mr. MULLEN: I think someone here can clear that up. 
One is inches of mercury, and the other is pounds pressure. 
I think probably Mr. Harden has inches of mercury; and 
some of the older systems, I know, are pounds pressure. 

D. F. Burns, superintendent, Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
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hours and works out about right. 


Mills: We have a system, and this new pump requires ten 
to 12 inches of vacuum. I guess that is what you call the 
mercury. But that old system we had required about 25 or 
26. That is what we run ours—around ten to 12, and we 
strip three cards at a time. 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: I am not sure but that we are getting 
away from what your committee had in mind in planning 
this program. We are trying to find out what is the best 
system. We should like to know whether vacuum stripping 
is better than stripping with the old roller and how often 
you do it. I think that is what your committee wanted to 
know, rather than have you go into too much detail as to 
how these machines are set up. Is there anyone who thinks 
the old roller system is better than the vacuum stripping? If 
so, tell us about it. 

D. F. LANIER, superintendent, Oxford (N. C.): Cotton 
Mills: I have used both. We think the vacuum system is 
easier on the man. If you use your stripping roller every 
week or ten days the vacuum system will do just as good 
work, and it will be easy. We have had ours for some time; 


‘I reckon it would be called obsolete today, although it is 


doing a very good job. We like it better than we do the 
hand system. 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: Next, tell us how often you strip 
and how many pounds you are putting through your cards. 
How often do you strip, Mr. Lanier, on your vacuum strip- 
ping? 

Mr. LANIER: Every three hours. The production is 12 
pounds per hour—that is what is not under the cards. We 
let a lot of it go under the cards. 

GEORGE GILLIAM, superintendent, Sterling Cotton Mills, 
Franklinton, N. C.: We have the vacuum system and like it 
much better than the old system. We strip every three hours 
and have 18 pounds production on the cards. We also use 
the brush once in 24 hours and find that is better. Our 
clothing is not in the best condition. Weare remedying 
that, but we find using the brush once every 24 hours helps. 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: What do you do on the three-hour 
schedule? Aren't you running eight hours on the shift? 
How do they know when to strip? 

Mr, GILLIAM:. We have that arranged so the men have 
other duties on certain shifts. One shift will have to strip 
three times and the next shift only twice. It runs eight in 24 
It may not work out 
exactly to the minute, but it is all right. 

RALPH H. HIGGINS, overseer of carding, Roanoke Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids: We have had the continuous stripper 
running on cards for several years. I have been there around 
three years now, and we are very well pleased. 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: Do you find you have to grind your 
cards any more? 

Mr. Hiccins: Well, we grind them every ten days. That 
keeps them in pretty good condition. We strip once a week. 

T. RopsBins Lowe, sales engineer, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Charlotte:. There are probably between 5,000 and 6,000 
cards in the United States that use continuous stripping. | 
should like to put in another plug for the continuous strip- 
per. After stripping the sliver ts light, and it takes some 
time for it to build up.. With continuous stripping it is 
the same weight all the time. 

G. E. Moore, superintendent, J..M. Odell Mfg. Co., 
Bynum, N..C.: What is the difference between the con- 
tinuous stripper and the fancy? 

Mr. Lowe: The continuous stripper consists of two nee- 
dle bars which operate at the back of the card, right above 
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the licker-in. The fancy consists of a solid-wound roller 
which operates in front of the card. Their action, I would 
say, is similar in that they keep the stock picked off the 
cylinder and keep the cylinder from reloading. You would 


_use the fancy probably more on waste, wool or nylon. 


Mr. HARDEN: The gentleman back there said he grinds 
his cards every ten days. That is several times more than 
usual. It seems to me he is going to wear his wire down and 
cut down the life of the card clothing, which is pew ex- 
pensive. 


Nep Control 


CHAIRMAN GREEN: We had better go on to the next 
heading, which is nep control. The time is getting away 
from us. The first question under that heading is: “What 
system of detection, prevention and elimination of neps do 
you use?’” Next, “Do you use a special nep-count apparatus, 
or do you have other means of determining the number of 
neps in stock from pickers and cards?” There is a machine 
or apparatus out with which you can take a piece of the card 
web and examine it for neps. 

J]. FRANK Hay, research, Rocky Mount Mills: There 
seems to be a good deal of confusion as to what the Nep- 
scope is. I presume it is for nep-counting purposes. Before 
the war we did have a research department and a research 
program, and we had to keep better control on our quality 
than we do now. At that time we were using a board with 
black felt on it. We placed that under the web on the card 
and took a section of that web out and counted the neps per 
square inch. 


CHAIRMAN GREEN: We go by a card and, if we do not 
see any neps, we think the work is good; if it is loaded with 
neps we get someone to work on it. But these days we think 
we Ought to check everything, so we are glad to get some 
kind of nep control on our cards. 

Mr. MULLEN: I should like to ask a question. Is anyone 
here using the new perforated cylinder screens? If so, I 
should like to find out if that screen increases the neps or 
decreases them. 

Mr. Lowe: In reply to Mr. Mullen’s question I might 
say that on all new cards that is the standard equipment, 
and all cards that have been sold by Saco-Lowell in the last 
year or two have been equipped with what we call the waste 
control screen. It is perforated steel, and it does not bend. 
You can set to it. I should like to ask Mr. McDowell a 
question. How ail a perforated metal screen increase the 
neps? Why would it make more neps? 

Mr. McDoweELt: That is the point. I think they claim 
that the perforated screen takes out more flat strips and cuts 


the loose fly. I just wondered whether, with that type of 


screen, there is any roller in there or anything along that 
line, that would cause more neps. 

Mr. Hiccins: We have those and like them very much. 
The reason we got them is that we got some new cards and 


found what they did, and we went ahead and put them in - 


on the old cards. 


Sliver Preparation 


CHAIRMAN GREEN: Let’s go on tothe third heading, 
which is sliver preparation. The (Continued on Page 67) 
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Easily Applied 
Easily, Quickly and Completely Removed 


Concentrated Water Tints 
Concentrated Oil Tints 
Dry Powdered Tints 
Bucobase Oil 


We also manufacture 


BUCOSET Filling Conditioner 
BUCOL Cotton Spray Oil 
BUCOLENE Cotton Conditioner 


*Trade Mark Reg. 


BLACKMAN- )., Inc. 
Repr, tor Ga., Tenn.: John C. Turner, Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga a 
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Problems Connected With Dyeing 
and Finishing Synthetic Fabrics 


By WELDON HELMUS, Fair Lawn Finishing Co. 
Before New York Section, American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


N the dyeing of synthetic fabrics the first problem is to 
determine the method to use in producing the best re- 
sults for the particular quality involved. The machinery 
that is generally used is either the dye beck or the dye jig. 
In addition, there are continuous machines which have their 
place in certain applications, particularly where large vol- 
umes of materials are to be dyed in the same shade. Of all 
the machines mentioned, the dye beck is one of the best 
machines to use to retain maximum shrinkage in the fabric. 
The dye jig is best suited for the flat fabrics, such as taffetas, 
oxfords, and satins, but even these constructions can be 
damaged by unevenly applied tension or excessive tension 
which would tend to make the cloth extremely thin and to 
produce a very unsatisfactory finished fabric. 

In the newer developments of dyeing with the continuous 
vat machines, there are certain problems which take a con- 
siderable amount of time and experimentation, on the part 
of the dyer, before the best results are obtained. In the 
case of the Williams unit, the goods are normally pigment 
padded, followed by reduction at high temperatures on the 
unit. The reducing liquid and cloth pass through a closely 
confined space heated automatically by baffles. It is neces- 
sary to add pad liquor to the reduction unit in order to 
attain equilibrium of the liquor and thus correct for shading 
at the start of the run. In the pad steam method, reduc- 
tion is accomplished in a steam medium. The vat pigmented 
material is impregnated with the reducing solution on a 
second padder, followed by a short steaming. Applying 
vat colors by this method creates certain limitations to com- 
bination fabrics containing acetate or wool, due to the use 
of caustic at the higher temperatures of ageing. The vat 
acid method has produced some very interesting results. 
The more rapid conversion of the vat acid to the sodium 
leuco, as compared to the corresponding vat pigment, speeds 
up the rate of dyeing and permits a reduction of tempera- 
ture and alkalinity which minimizes damage to the protein 
fiber. 

Before dyeing any of the synthetic fibers a tremendous 
amount of laboratory work must be carried out both by the 
dyestuff manufacturers and the dye house. In order to ob- 
tain level dyeing it is first necessary to get dyestuffs that are 
compatible. They should have similar rates of exhaust, 
good solubility, good leveling power, preferably colors that 
do not exhaust too rapidly, and those that attain maximum 
exhaustion at approximately the same temperature. 

There are many variations in yarn which cause no end of 
trouble to the average dyer, particularly when the weaver is 
not conscious of the variations of dye affinity of the yarns 
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with which he is working. In the case of viscose being pro- 


duced by three or four different manufacturing companies, 
it is known that a controlled dye bath will produce con- 
siderable variations of shade from one manufacturer's: yarn 
to another. 

In the case of acetate yarns it has been found that certain 
manufacturer's yarn will dye more rapidly, and give better 
money value than others. It has also been noted that in 
these same acetate yarns some brands resist saponification 
to a greater extent than others, and this resistance to alkali 
is, in general, inversely proportioned to the rate of dye 
absorption. 

In the case of nylon it will be noted that certain acetate 
colors dye nylon in an entirely different cast than they would 
produce normally on acetate. Due to certain factors the 
leveling of nylon is not as good as that produced in other 
of the synthetic fabrics. The warpiness seen in all nylon 
dyed fabrics shows up, whether they be dyed. with acetate, 
acid, premetalized chrome, or chrome colors, although the 
acetate colors level better than the others. 

Aralac, as manufactured today, is received in an acid con- 
dition, therefore, it is most important that the pH be con- 
trolled carefully in dyeing’to obtain the levelness expected. 
In a mixed fabric containing aralac, viscose, and acetate, 
if no attempt were made by the dyer to neutralize the aralac, 
all of the color would immediately draw a very heavy shade 
on that yarn and very little on the viscose. However, if 
the aralac were dyed in a strong alkali condition, most of 
the color would go on the viscose, leaving the aralac with 
little or no color, and at the same time ruining the protein 
fiber. 

In the past it has been recognized that certain colors, 
when applied on acetate rayon, fade when subjected to gas 
fumes, and that the same colors used on nylon do not fade 
at all. Therefore, it has been the practice to use certain 
chemicals to inhibit the material against this type of fading. 
Some of these older materials did an extremely good job, as 
far as improving the gas fading fastness goes; but in some 
instances they reduced the light fastness of the dyes used. 
Some of the newer types have the added advantage of pro- 
tecting the material after repeated washing or dry cleaning. 
It is my belief that the most recently developed inhibitors 
are a step forward but, in view of certain discolorations 
produced by the inhibitor itself in the gas chamber, it is 
obvious that the ultimate has not been reached and that 
improvement is still desirable. 

The machinery used in finishing operations is substan- 
tially the same as was used before the war; however, there 
are certain improvements which have been extremely help- 
ful to the dyer. Because of the changes in requirements for 
finished piece goods, the drying equipment has become 
vitally important, and, therefore, efficiency has been in- 
creased tremendously through the addition of new heat ex- 
changers and improved bowling apparatus. Previous. to the 
introduction of a continuous dyeing equipment and the ap- 
plication of resinous finishes, a piece was dried once, or 
possibly twice, from the beginning to the end of the dye- 
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Choose DIASTAFOR de-sizing 


agent—Type L...helps eliminate 
problem lots 


Drop a pebble into a pool—watch the circles widen. 
That gives you a good idea of the widened tempera- 
ture and pH ranges of Diastafor—the all-purpose 
de-sizing agent. 


Diastafor works efficiently in a wide range of 
temperatures and pH. Bleachers and dyers know 
what a great help this can be in de-sizing operations. 
Every batch of cloth with its own sizing formula 
creates a problem. Diastafor, with its wider ranges 
of effectiveness, helps eliminate problem lots. 


Diastafor de-sizing agent—Type L gives you a fine 


finish for cottons, rayons, or mixed goods, Dyeing 
is even and unshaded—no streaks, no blemishes. It 
is easy to use and trouble-free, even on the hardest 
lots you have to dye. It gives you results you can 
count on—yard after yard, mile after mile. 


For 38 years Diastafor brand de-sizing agents have 
been leaders. They are as nearly foolproof as our 
years of experience can make them, You get more 
enzymes per dollar with Diastafor. 


Diastafor brand de-sizing agents come in various 
types—one to meet every need. If you have a prob- 
lem in de-sizing, let us help you, Our technical staff 
will be glad to suggest ways to solve your de-sizing 
problems quickly and economically. For further 
information, write to Standard Brands Incorpo- 


rated, Diastafor Division, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 
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ing and finishing operation. Today, pieces are dried as 
many as five to six times, depending on the requirements. 

The war has brought about consciousness of specifications 
to meet different requirements in regard to the end use of 
fabric involved. This has made it necessary for the finisher 
to become well acquainted with materials to produce anti- 
crease finishes, water repellent finishes, anti-slip and ant:- 
crock finishes, abrasion-resistant materials, and anti-fume 
inhibitors. Resin treatment has been used more extensively 
in the past few years, and with it have come many problems 
affecting both the color and touch of the finished fabric. 
The urea formaldehyde type of resins, in general, are harm- 
ful to the light fastness of many colors. Therefore, the 
selection of color for material that is to be after-treated 
with this type of resin is extremely important. 

Temperature control in finishing has become extremely 
important for many of the new applications, and, fortunate- 
ly, the manufacturers of temperature-controlling equipment 
have done an excellent job along these lines. Today cur- 
ing units running to temperatures above 425° F. can be 
controlled at any given degree plus or minus 2°. The con- 
tinuous boil-off machine has become very useful in washing 
- out resin-treated material, not only from the standpoint of 
removing free chemicals, but also from the standpoint of 
reshrinking and reconditioning the fabric. 

Glass is one of the newer synthetic materials and it has 
become important in the drapery field because of its fire- 
resistant qualities. The dyeing and finishing of this fabric 
is being handled as a separate subject, because it is so en- 
tirely different from anything handled previously by the 
average dyer. The dimensional stability is such that ordi- 
nary dyeing and finishing equipment has to be adjusted to 
handle this fabric satisfactorily. At present, most of the 
glass being dyed is scoured and subsequently dyed with a 
finely dispersed pigment in a resin binder. This, of course, 
furnishes a surface dyeing on the glass filament. In many 
of the darker shades it is necessary to apply a finish over 
the resinous dyed material in order to minimize the. crock- 
ing apparent with this treatment. At present, new binders 
and sizing materials are being applied to glass fibers in 
order to improve dyeing procedures. This work 1s still in 
the experimental stages and may improve the color index 
or dye affinity of the material. It is also hoped that these 
new materials will materially aid abrasion resistance. 


Printing Mixed Fabrics 


By G. A. NORTHRUP, JR., Waldrich Co.. 
Before New York Section, American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


HE many problems involved in printing mixed fabrics 

require frequent changes of printing methods and color 
types. It is difficult to predict just what result will be ob- 
tained on a given fabric. A color which is satisfactory on 
one mixture is not good on another of the same fiber type. 
As new fibers are added to the list of the old ones, the prob- 
lem of printing these qualities becomes more and more com- 
plex and varied. 

The most important cloth produced with mixed yarns is 
probably a spun-viscose spun-acetate blend. This 
cloth runs from 25 to 60 per cent spun acetate, both warp 
and filling. When necessary, these cloths are first given a 


rayon 
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desizing treatment. They are then boiled off on the reels 
and dyed with direct and developed colors chosen for the 
least staining effect on the acetate fiber. Some of these 
qualities are saponified. On the reel and dyed solid shades 
before printing, the cloth with the lowest amount of acetate 
gives the strongest color value since vat colors print stronger 
on viscose rayon. These fabrics are usually dried on dry 
cans because they are usually too heavy for air drying. They 
may or may not need padding after printing. These cloths 
print well without backgreys on the new type blanket wash- 
ers. All heavyweight cloths work equally well on this blan- 
ket. On some lighter materials paper backgreys are used 
instead of cotton backgreys. 

A great deal of work has been done on discharge printing 
of acetate fabrics. Hydrosulfite D was first tried with sodium 
thiocyanate. Later zinc thiocyanate was tried and gave a 
better discharge on medium ground shades. Attempts to 
discharge dark shades to a pure white were not successful. 
At present large quantities of all-acetate and acetate mix- 
tures are discharge printed in single-color white. In most 
of this work the goods have to be dried carefully after 
printing to prevent mark-off on the fabrics. These mark-offs 
occur more frequently on mixed fabrics, since the acetate is 


dificult to discharge and the rayon or cotton in the mixture 


is more easily affected by the discharging and swelling 
agents. A further precaution against mark-off is to dry the 
goods after ageing. It is also good practice to wash these 
goods thoroughly as soon as possible, since materials left in 
the discharge portion of the print can cause a transfer of 
the pattern during the subsequent finishing operations. 

Great quantities of acetate and rayon have been printed as 
saponified cloth. These goods are boiled off in the open 
width and later are saponified on the reels. The softer 
fabrics and those with a small amount of acetate seem to 
work best in this process. A regular 100 denier acetate and 
rayon crepe is easily saponified, dyed with direct or diazo- 
tized and developed colors-and printed with vat colors by 
this process. Mill tests made with can-dried saponified fab- 
rics versus dry-box dried fabrics prove conclusively that 
better printing is obtained on the air-dried goods. 


Aralac usually appears blended with rayon and spun rayon 


in plain weaves and twills. These fabrics contain 50 per 


cent aralac, The heavy twills are difficult to print because 
they require heavier engravings and higher ‘hydrosulfite con- 
tent in the vat colors. Better whites are obtained by boiling 
out the dark ground shades in a reel of hot water running 
continuously or passing through the regular washers before 
printing. Some mixtures of acetate, aralac and viscose rayon 
are being printed. On this mixture of three fibers vat blacks 
give a better shade than diphenyl or aniline black. Vat 
blacks and all strong vat colors have to be washed very care- 
fully on this fabric because the colors soap off the aralac 
and acetate fibers and stain the grounds. 

The latest fiber to appear in mixtures for printing is cot- 
ton. This is being printed as a cotton-acetate mixture similar 
to the rayon-acetate spun where the acetate is left white. 
The mixtures are nearly all cotton with only 15 per cent 
acetate—just enough to give the appearance of wool when 
dyed. Other types of cotton and rayon mixtures are being 
used with a nubbed cotton which still contains specks and 
moats of the cotton fiber. These goods are boiled off and 
dyed in the reels after a desizing treatment. Very heavy 
cloths of 50 per cent cotton and 50 per cent rayon are also 
being printed. 
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Prevent Costly Seconds 
Where It Really Counts 


It’s the most talked about Tenter ever built by Butterworth 
and here’s why. Production records show that the Butterworth 
Straight Automatic Tenter increases speeds in the finishing 
operation, reduces seconds, and cuts costs. You will be amazed 
at the performance of the mew heavy duty drive, the strong, 
steady speeds, the lower horsepower requirements. Speeds range 
as high as 225 yards per minute. Width and speed indicators 
are located within easy reach of the operator, helping to re- 
duce seconds where they are most costly —in the finishing 

q operation. Oversize sprockets and chain openers reduce wear on 
chain and nippers. Prevent costly shutdowns. Cut maintenance 
costs. For more detailed information, write us today. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, RI. - 1211 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. . W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. . ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chaeabuco 443-49, 
Buenos Aires . BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., La Paz »« CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 
2864, Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin . ECUADOR: Richard O. 
Custer, S. A... Quito » MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. « PERU: Custer 
& Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima . URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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A.A.T.C.C. Completes Plans 
For Silver Jubilee Convention 


ROGRESS in textile chemistry and processing during 

the last 25 years will be commemorated at the silver 
jubilee convention of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists to be held Dec, 12-14 at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. Highlights of the meeting will include a 
technical session on fundamental and applied research, the 
annual intersectional prize paper contest, an open meeting 
of the research committee, a dinner for charter and corpor- 
ate members, and the annual banquet. Another feature of 
the convention will be exhibits portraying recent advances 
in textile processing. During the meeting a personnel service 
will be operated for the purpose of introducing members of 
the association to prospective employees. A group luncheon 
of textile school alumni will be held Saturday noon. 

The convention will open on Thursday afternoon, Dec. 
12, with meetings of research sub-committees. At the Fri- 
day morning session on fundamental research the following 
papers will be presented: ‘‘New Developments in the Chem- 
ical Modification of Wool,” by Dr. Milton Harris, director, 
Milton Harris Associates, Washington, D. C.; “Some 
Aspects of the Biological Degradation of Cotton Textiles,” 
by Dr. Ralph G. H. Siu, director, biological laboratories, 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot; and “Some Principles 
of the Structure of Synthetic Fibers,”” by Dr. Herman Mark, 
director, Institute of Polymer Research at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. At the Friday afternoon session on 
applied research the following subjects will be discussed: 
“Theory and Practice in Wool Dyeing,” by F. L. Goodall, 
research staff, Geigy Color Co., Ltd., Bradford, England; 
“Factors Affecting the Use of Cotton in Plastic Laminates,” 
by Dr. Simon Williams, associate director, Fabric Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Boston; and “Fundamental Principles 
Applied to the Elimination of Fire Hazards of Fabrics,” by 
Dr. Sidney Coppick, research laboratories, American Viscose 

Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 

At the dinner for charter and corporate members to be 
held on Thursday evening, there will be an award of the 
Olney Medal for outstanding achievement in the field of 
textile chemistry and an address by William D. Appel, 
president of the association. 

Presentation of papers in the intersectional contest will 
take place on Friday evening. Following are the subjects of 
the papers to be presented by the various sections: “Tippy 
Dyeing of Wool and Its Control,” New York Section; ‘The 
Effect of Dyestuffs on the Temperature Rise of Fabrics Ex- 
posed to Light,” Philadelphia Section; “An Evaluation of 
the Kupensauer Process,’” Piedmont Section; “The Replace- 
ment of Starch in the Treatment of Textile Fibers and Fab- 
rics,"’ Rhode Island Section; ‘How the Mineral Content of 
Cotton Can Affect Beam Dyeing With Vat Colors,’’ South- 
eastern Section; ““Saponification Studies on Acetate Rayon,” 
South Central Section; and “A Study in Detergency,” 
Northern New England Section. The intersectional prize 
paper contest will be -held on Friday evening. All sections 
of the association will compete in this contest, at which 
papers of outstanding importance to the textile industry 
will be presented. On Saturday morning the research com- 
mittee will hold an open meeting, at which the association's 
research activities will be discussed. Scheduled for Saturday 
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tions,” 


afternoon is an inspection trip through the research labora- 
tories of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The principal speaker at the annual banquet to be held 
on Saturday evening will be Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The silver jubilee convention will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Northern New England Section. The executive 
committee in charge of arrangements is: general chairman— 
George O. Linberg, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; din- 
ing—Joseph A. Bryant, Jr., Bryant Chemical Corp.; exhib- 
itt—Delbert E. Ray, Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co.; 
finance—Philip S$. Durfee, W. C. Durfee Co.; hotel—Harry 
M. Hartnett, General Dyestuff Corp.; printing, registration 
and personnel—Azel W. Mack, Dexter Chemical Corp.; 
publicity—Hyman P. Selya, Sagamore Color & Chemical 
Co.; reception—Edward $. Chapin, W. C. Durfee Co.; tech- 
nical program — Walter J. Hamburger, 
Labs, Inc. 


Fabric Research 


Lecture Series On High Polymers Announced 


A series of lectures at the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, dealing with the chemistry and physics of 
high’ polymers has been announced by Dr. E. U. Condon, 
director of the bureau. The lectures, which continue the 
seminar presented last’ year, will be given by the nation’s 
leading scientists in this field from industry and universi- 
ties. High polymers is a new science concerned with the 
long-chain organic molecules which make up natural and 
synthetic rubbers, plastics, textiles, paper and leather. 

The lectures, arranged by Dr. Robert Simha of the bu- 


reau’'s division of organic and fibrous materials, are open to 


the public without charge, and will be held from seven to 
nine o'clock in the evening in Room 214 of the Chemistry 
Building, National Bureau of Standards. The program con- 
sists of 12 lectures: 

Nov. 22—°*Theories of Fractional Precipitation of High 
Polymers as Applied to Cellulose Esters,” D. R. Morey, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Dec. 13—''Visco-Elastic Properties of Polymer Solu- 
J. D. Ferry, University of Wisconsin. 

Jan. 22—'On Quantum Mechanisms of a Macroscopic 
Scale,” F. W. London, Duke University. 

Jan. 30—"‘Applications of Magnetochemistry to Polymers 
and Polymerization,’ P. W. Selwood, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Feb. 27—‘‘Physical Chemistry of Collagen, 
berger, General Dyestuff Corp. 

March 6—"'Solution Properties of Cellulose Derivatives 
—Correlation with Physical Properties, M. Spurlin, 
Hercules Powder Co. 

March 28—"Effects of Low Temperature on High Elas- 
ticity of Rubbers,’’ $. D. Gehman, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

April 24—'‘Elasticity and Plasticity of High Polymers,” 
H. Leaderman, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

May 8—"'Electrical Properties of Polymers,” 
Yale University. 

May 29—"’Polar Co-ordination in Solid Polymers,’ W. 
O. Baker, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

June 5—"Optical Investigations on Polymers,’ W. Hel- 
ler, Wayne University. 

June 12——"‘Discoloration of Polymers,” 
Chemical Co. 


” J. H. High- 


R. M. Fuoss, 


R. F. Boyer, Dow 
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DECERESOL* 1861 Softener is a durable type softener composed of surface 
active colloids and possessing a high degree of compatibility. At optimum 
concentrations it imparts superior softening with a soft, silky, but not raggy 
| hand to woolens, cottons and rayons as well as to other yarns and threads. 
i DECERESOL 1861 reduces bleeding of direct colors, decreases crocking of 
napthol colors and inhibits gas-fading tendencies of certain acetate colors. 
In warm water solutions, ordinary stirring produces good dispersion and 
h stable suspension. 
4 ; Write today for more detailed information as to general properties and 
methods of application. | 


L— Check These Special Properties of DECERESOL 1861 


L— Compatible with gums, starches, acids, solvents, Will not discolor white goods when 


and dilute alkalies (less than 1% NaOH); also specified concentrations are applied. 
ia with sulfonated oils and casein solutions in ; 
proper ratios. Vields greater resistance to hot-iron scorching 


f than many cationic softeners. 


"Excellent for yarns, fabrics and for knit goods : 
i .Wh 
where maximum elasticity is desired. [— Will not develop odors on goods ite goods 


F will not retain chlorine after bleaching. 


L— Retains softening properties after repeated wash- -— Possesses wetting ability, normally making use 
ing, dry cleaning of fabric. of additional wetting agent unnecessary. 


7 AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Com- 
3 pounds, DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents, PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. **Trade-Mark 


AMERICAN 


3O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
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Lewis vs. United States 


As we go to press, the people of this country face one of 
the greatest problems in their history. 

Many say that it is one of the basic principles of our gov- 
ernment that a man cannot be forced to work. Yet for many 
years there have been vagrancy laws and many men who 
refused to work have been sent to jail. 

Had the coal mine owners in the United States agreed 
that unless the price of soft coal was fixed at some figure, 
say $15 per ton, every coal mine would be closed, which 
would mean that other industries would close and several 
million people be thrown out of employment, transportation 
of foods disrupted and the people left without adequate 
food or heat, it would not take long for the government to 
find a method of. forcing the mine owners to resume the 
production of coal. 


John L. Lewis, who contributed $500,000 to the first 
New Deal campaign and since then has repeatedly been 
allowed to take this country by the throat and hike the pay 
of his followers with the resultant advance in the price of 
coal, has this time staged his demands at the beginning of 
winter and with the full knowledge that the cessation of the 
production of coal will cause suffering to many millions, 
disrupt transportation and by closing industries deny em- 
ployment to people who have to depend upon wages for the 
necessities of life. 

It is passing strange that 400,000 miners, who have re- 
ceived three advances of wages in the past three years and 
now receive excellent wages, were willing to leave their jobs 
with a full knowledge of the misery and suffering the dis- 
ruption of coal mining would cause and that millions of 
other workers, many of them members of unions, would be 
denied the employment necessary to provide for their wives 
and little children. 
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As much as we may blame John L. Lewis, we should not 
forget that each and every miner who left his job in order 
to secure an addition to his already fat pay envelope, did so 
with full knowledge of the suffering which his action. would 
bring to many millions. 


That attitude upon the part of 400,000 miners and their 
willingness to see distress and suffering come to their fellow 
citizens, 1s the really alarming part of the situation which 
confronts us. 


\ 


It is fine to talk about freedom of action for all American 
citizens and about our government having no right to force a 
man to work but when we are face to face with a labor 
leader who is as ruthless as John L. Lewis and with miners 
who, although already well paid, are willing to walk off 
their jobs and cause distress and suffering, unless. paid still 
more, it is time to forget the alleged rules of the past and 
consider only the stark realities of the situation. 


When one group of citizens threatens many other citizens 
with cold and hunger, which can easily mean death for sev- 
eral million, it is time for something to be done even though 
it violates many of the accepted rules of our so-called free- 
dom. 


There is one point upon which John L. Lewis and his 
miners are vulnerable and that is their many million dollars 
of accumulated funds. 


People who become ill and may die because of lack 
of fuel, through no fault of their own, should have the right 
to enter suit against the John L. Lewis organization and be 
compensated from its funds. 


Workers who are denied their normal wages because the 
factories in which they work have closed because of the coal 
strike, should be compensated for loss of wages from the 
immense fund which John L. Lewis has accumulated. 


Industries which suffer losses because they are forced to 
close should likewise be compensated from United Mine 
Workers funds. 


The miners who have deliberately walked off their jobs, 
knowing the losses and suffering which their action will cause 
many of their fellow citizens, should have all of their old 
age, unemployment and social security rights cancelled and 
should be declared ‘‘outlaws’’ as far as future collective bar- 
gaining is concerned. | 

The present walk-out is no ordinary strike but is a strike 
against the government of the United States and in violation 
of a contract which was entered into when the government 


| took over the mines. 


Congress, the lame duck Congress, should be called into 
session at once and should enact whatever legislation is nec- 
essary to impound the funds of the United Mine Workers 
and make them available to those who suffer by reason of 
this unjustified and illegal walk-out. 

The Congress should enact legislation which will deny 
future social security benefits to those who strike against the 
government, 


It would mean little to on John L. Lewis. in jail, but it 
would mean much to make the United Mine Workers treas- 
ury responsible for losses to individuals and_ industries 
through an effort to again take the people of this country 
by the throat and force acceptance of illegal and unreason- 
able demands. 
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Still Voting According to Color 


C. I. O. elections are still running according to color, 
that is, Negroes for and whites against. 

That is as it should be, because the C. I. O. is definitely 
committed to a Federal F. E. P. C. law which would force 
social equality between Negroes and whites upon the people 
of the South. 

In tobacco plants, where most of the employees are Ne- 
groes and the C. I. O. organizers tell the Negroes that the 
CLOu working to obtain social equality for them, the 
union wins elections. 

The following are the results of some recent elections in 
tobacco plants where most of the employees are Negroes: 

At the L. B. Jenkins Tobacco Co., Kinston, N. C.— 


At the Dixie Leaf Tobacco Co., Kinston, N. C.— 
At the Imperial Tobacco Co., Kinston, N. C.— 
At the Whitehead & Anderson Co., Lumberton, N. C.— 


The above elections must make it clear to anyone that the 
Negroes believe in voting for THEIR union and that they 
believe the organizers when they promise the enactment of 
a Federal F. E. P. C. which will force white girls to work 
with them and to share restaurants and rest rooms with 
Negro girls. 

The C. I. O. recently has been running away from elec- 
tions in textile mills, where white people predominate, and 
has had several elections cancelled where they knew they 
would lose. 

They certainly slipped up when they took a chance on an 
election at the Green River Mills at Tuxedo, which is in the 
mountains of western North Carolina, for the result was— 

The people in the mountains of North Carolina have the 
purest Anglo-Saxon blood of any in the United States and 
they have indicated that they will not join any organization 
which advocates social equality with Negroes. 

At the Caswell Knitting Mills, Yanceyville, N. C., the 
vote was— 

At James Lees & Sons Co. textile plant at Glasgow, Va., 

the vote was— 


For District 50, United Mine Workers 


(John L. Lewis organization)...... 98 
For the 792 


While it was not in the South, it is interesting to note 
that in an election held at the Kendall Mills at Turner's 
Falls, Mass., the vote was— 

The A. F. of L., which is not much different from the 

C. I: O., took a bad licking Nov. 19 at the Champion Fibre 
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GEORGE BENJAMIN 
FOURTH VICE-PRESIDENT 
TOBACCO WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 


Recently placed in charge of organizing 


tobacco plant employees, including white em- 
ployees, in North Carolina. 


Co., Canton, N. C., where the vote was— 

Just before the close of a recent football game in which 
N. C. State College defeated the University of Virginia 27 
to 7, the stands began to Chant “Poor ‘Virginia, poor 
Virginia.” 

It is almost past the time to begin to chant “Poor C. I. O., 


poor C. 1.0." 


65th Edition 


We have been: publishing Clark's Directory of Southern 
Textile Mills since July 1, 1911, but never in these 35 
years, during many of which we published two editions each 
year, have we found the task so difficult as the 1946-47, or 
65th, edition. 

Not only have many mills changed ownership and officers 
and many others consolidated, but there have been a very 
large number of small textile plants, especially seamless 
knitting mills, established. 

Several times we have sent representatives to towns to 
obtain the data on one new knitting mill and they would 
find two or three other plants about which there had been 
no publicity and of which we had had no previous know!l- 
edge. 

We have always taken pride in the accuracy of Clark's 
Directory of Southern Textile Mills and have been forced 
to delay publication of the 1946-47 edition rather than fail 
to include as many as possible of the recently established 
plants. 

We hope to be able to mail the new edition before the 
end of 1946. 
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CONSTRUCTION, NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS, CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—Carolina Fabrics, Inc., has been 


established here, operating 50 box looms. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The bleachery of Startex Mills is 
being tripled in size and other reconversion and expansion 
is underway. The plant, which has shifted to 100 per cent 
cotton cloth production, has added several new products. 
Twenty new 64-inch looms are being installed for tablecloth 
goods production. Mead cloth for adhesive tape manufac- 
ture will be produced at the plant beginning in the near 
future. Another Startex product will be automobile uphols- 
tery fabric. 

GAFFNEY, S. C.—Cherokee Finishing Co., which began 
operations several weeks ago, is producing | seaicival hundreds 
of yards daily of screen-printed textiles, employing one full 
shift of approximately 60 workers. The plant is located in 
the finishing plant building of the old Irene Mills, utilizing 
more than 32,000 feet of the building’s floor space. Con- 
struction of a basement to provide an additional 10,000 feet 
of space is under way. 


FRONT Roya, Va.—Steeping operations at the Front 
Royal plant of American Viscose Corp. ceased Nov. 12 due 
to a shortage of caustic soda. Shortages of caustic soda are 
attributed to after-effects of strikes which occurred in some 
caustic soda plants and to the drop in production of caustic 
resulting from overworking equipment without repairs dur- 
ing the war. 


ALBANY, GA.—-Clark Thread Co. of Georgia has begun 
the erection of a two-story finishing plant just across Flint 
River from the main business section of Albany. The plant 
is designed to bleach and dye cotton and woolen thread and 
package these products for the market. It also will handle 
the products of other mills, employing hundreds of workers. 
The new plant will comprise 250,000 square feet of floor 
space, 

RICHMOND, VA.——Crawford Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
automobile seat covers, will install machinery for the treat- 
ment and finishing of the cotton goods used by it instead 
of purchasing finished goods. H. E. Goforth, formerly of 
Dan River Mills; Inc., Danville, Va., recently became super- 
intendent of the plant. 


WELLFORD, S. C.—Anchor Fabrics Co. has established a 
small weaving mill here, operating 12 looms in the produc- 
tion of approximately 16,000 yards of upholstery fabrics 
per week. The operating partnership is comprised of J. Y. 
Higgins of Spartanburg, S. C., president; L. C. Finley of 
Wellford and John H H. Wellons of Dunn, N. C. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $50,000. 


Rock Hix, $. C.—Celanese Corp. of America will build 
a $39,000,000 plant here for the production of acetate yarn 
used in the manufacture of rayon fabrics. Approximately 
$10,000,000 will be spent on construction and the balance 
for equipment. Construction will begin in the near future, 
with about 3,000 people to be employed immediately. When 
the plant ts completed in 18 to 24 months, about 6,000 
workers will be employed. When in full operation the 
plant will produce 1,000,000 pounds of acetate yarn a week. 
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and tape here. 


GasTonIiA, N. C.—Textiles, Inc., operating 13 combed 
yarn plants in this vicinity, has placed orders totaling $1,- 
500,000 for new equipment to be delivered to mills of this 
chain in the course of three years. During the past fiscal 
year, ending Oct. 1, the corporation expended $675,000 for 
improvements. Sales of yarn for the past year by Textiles, 
Inc., reached an all-time peak of $21,187,995 against $17,- 


' 986.375 for 1945, the report continued. Net manufacturing 


profits amounted to $1,557,158, or an equivalent of $2.58 
per share on the common stock after provisions for preferred 
stock. This common stock per-share profit was further 
boosted to a total of $3.73 by the sale of assets amounting 
to $639, 053. 


CLAYTON, N. C.—Clayton Spinning Co., formerly Whit- 
ley Cotton Mills, has been organized here, with the main 
office in Gastonia, N. C. D. R. LaFar, Jr., of Gastonia is 
president and secretary of the firm; Harry T. Allen of Gas- 
tonia, vice-president and treasurer; D. S. Ball of Clayton, 

manager; and A. Sam White of Clayton, superintendent. 


LAURENS, S. C.—Palmetto Textile Corp., a mill for spin- 
ning worsted yarn, will begin operations here within the 
next 30 days, employing approximately 40 persons in the 
production of about 10,000 pounds of yarn per week. The 
Laurens Bonded Warehouse building has been leased by the 
company and approximately $15,000 has been spent for 
renovation and installation of machinery in the building, 
which measures 40 by 60 feet. Officers of the mill are R. Q. 
Hollingsworth of Atlanta, Ga., president; Ben Comer, Jr., 
of Atlanta, vice-president; and W. F. Davis of Union, S. C., 
manager-secretary and treasurer. 


GREENWOOD, S$. C.—The merger of Grendel Mills and 
Panola Mills Co. of Greenwood, Anderson (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills and Courtnay Mfg. Co. of Newry, S. C., under a new 
corporation has been approved by stockholders. The com- 
bined enterprise will be named Abney Mills and the capital 
will be increased from $2,200,000 to $5,000,000. The mem- 
ber plants operate a total of 158,496 spindles and 4,025 
looms in the production of print cloths, rayons and cottons. 


STONEVILLE, N. C.—A branch mill of Baxter, Kelly & 
Faust, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has been established here to 
manufacture pile fabric, operating 22 looms. John E. Bax- 
ter is president; Vance A. Coleman, superintendent; and 
H. M. Nelson, manager. 


Co_uMBus, Ga.—Swift Mfg. Co. will construct a $40,- 
000 addition to its mill here. Also, Georgia Webbing & 
Tape Co. will build a plant for the manufacture of webbing 
The project will entail an expenditure of 
$32,000. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—The first annual banquet of Wis- 
casset Mills Co. -15, 25, 35 and 45-year service clubs was 
held recently with more than 800 in attendance. First 
award went to T. M. Denning, superintendent of the cotton 
mill who has just completed his 47th year with the com- 
pany. Mrs. Daisy B. Smith, lone woman member of the 
45-year club, was presented a gardenia corsage. 
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THE CASE OF... 


THE BAFFLED HEAT 


A new high stand- 
ard of performance 
has been establish- 
ed by the new Cut- 
ler-Hammer Safety 
Switches. Here is a 
| safety switch de- 
signed throughout 
to baffle any heat 
- wave generated by correctly selected fuses... . 
And, here is a line of safety switches engineered 
- to the last detail to provide better appearance, easier 
installation, greater convenience and safety. As a 
result, Cutler-Hammer Safety Switches are being 
featured by alert con- 
tractors everywhere. DISTRIBUTED BY 


OR CONTROL = SUPPLY and Electric Co. 


Phone 4-6417 606 S. Mint St. 


. 


CHARLOTTE 1, NORTH CAROLINA 


YEARS 


of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 
1866. | 


This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, 
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Atomizer 


AUTOMATIC - SELF CLEANING 


It “‘LEAKS” in just one place; leaks where 
it is supposed to; where atomizing is being 
done, where its vapor is being made. Can’t 
and doesn’t leak anywhere else. 


Atomizers that leak in places not easily 
found; places one wouldn’t be. looking for, 
fritter away compressed air. They are ex- 
pensive. The TURBOMATIC (the atom- 
izer with the diaphragm) is efficient. Stays so. 


No piping changes. The ™ 


self-cleaning Turbomatic ify 
> 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Pitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


J. L. Wright is now superintendent of 
Plant No. 3 of Republic Cotton Mills. at 
Great Falls, S. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jesse M. Williams, the for- 
mer now superintendent of Palmetto Yarn 
Mills, Inc., at Pageland,:S. C., recently cele- 
brated their 60th wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Williams has been associated with the Mau- 
ney interests at Kings Mountain, N. C., 
since 1889. 


W. Wilson Aultman, formerly manufac- 
turing superintendent at the Clover, S. C.. 
plants of American Thread Co. and later 
technical superintendent of that firm’s Dal- 
ton and Tallapoosa, Ga., plants, has resign 
ed to become superintendent of Newberry 


(S. C.) Textile Mills. 


C. M. Black, superintendent of Borden 
Mfg. Co. at Goldsboro, N. C., has succeed- 
ed the late P. L. Borden as secretary and 


vice-president. W. A. J. Peacock has been 


named superintendent. 


W. B. Shannon has been transferred from 
the superintendency of Highland Park Mfg. 
Co. Mill No. 2 at Charlotte to that of Mill 
No. 3 at Rock Hill. S. C. At Rock Hill he 
succeeds E. D. Newton, resigned. 


D. M. Williams, formerly superintendent 
of the Adrian and Madora plants of Ameri- 
can Yarn & Processing Co. at Mt. Holly, 
N. C., is now resident manager for Leading 
Embroidery Co. at Cowpens, S. C. L. A. 
Hamer has been appointed superintendent at 
the Cowpens plant. 


J. Wilbert Wood has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of Textron 
Southern, Inc., at Anderson, S. C., and 
Charlotte, to become president and treasurer 
of Industrial Cotton Mills at Rock Hill, S. 
C. He succeeds L. D. Pitts, who has resign- 
ed but will continue to serve on Industrial’s 
board of directors. 


Burke M. McConnell, a vice-president of 
Burlington Mills Corp., has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Greens- 
boro, N. C., firm, not general manager as 
stated in recent news stories. . . . Arthur T. 
Snyder has joined the Burlington offices in 
New York City as assistant director of ap- 
parel fabric development. 


J. Clyde Harris has been transferred from 
carding second hand at the Pelzer, S. C., 
plant of Kendall Mills to overseer.of. card- 
ing at the Wateree Plant, Camden, ES bY 
... H. D. Adams, recently returned from 
the armed services, is now overseer of spin- 
ning at the Wateree Plant. 
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Fred T. Lawson has been named plant 
manager for Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, 
N. C., in a general realignment of duties. 
Aaron B. Quinn, vice-president and general 
manager, will transfer his residence to 
Greensboro, N. C., early in 1947 to assume 
more important duties with the J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co. organization. Howard Rollins has 
been named superintendent at Shelby, and 
James, W. Corbett becomes office manager. 


Claud M. Hendrix, 
left, has joined the 
sales engineering de- 
partment of New York 
and New Jersey Lu- 
bricant Co. with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Hendrix has 
had more than: 20 
years experience in 
the textile field, 15 
years with Gossett Mills at Anderson, S. 
C., and five years with Calhoun Mills at 
Calhoun Falls, S. C., where he was assistant 
superintendent. Falls L. Thomason of Char- 
lotte, Southern district manager for the 
company, states that further additions to the 
Non-Fluid Oil sales engineering staff can 
be expected soon in keeping with the firm's 
policy of offering conveniently located ser- 
vice facilities for the rapidly expanding 
Southern textile industry. 


Miss Gwin Barnwell, the 1946 Maid of 
Cotton, was married in New York City this 
month to Robert I. Dalton, Jr., son of the 
Southern agent for Whitin Machine Works 
at Charlotte. Mrs. Dalton is the daughter of 
Mrs. Elmer Frank Andrews of New York 
City, former executive secretary of the 


Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Associa- . 


tion, and the groom currently is associated 
with Whitin Machine Works. 


Herman V. Gaertner, assistant treasurer 
for B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
been elected controller of the company fol- 
lowing the retirement of T. B. Tomkinson. 


William C. Appleton, who resigned re- 
cently as president of American Viscose 
Corp., has been elected president of Selec- 
tronic Dispersions, Inc., a protective coating 
concern at Montclair, N. J. | 


Brackett Parsons, formerly assistant treas- 
urer of Pepperell Mfg. Co., has been made 
a vice-president of the company. 


Robert Amory, formerly president of 
Nashua Mfg. Co., has joined Crescent Corp. 


manager of that organization's Boston, 


Mass., office. 
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James C. Platt, Jr., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Dallas (Ga.) Mills 
Division of A. D. Julliard Co. His previous 
position, superintendent of the Aragon 
(Ga.) Mills Division, has been taken by 
Felton Mundy, formerly of the Floyd Mills 
Division at Rome, Ga. 


John E. Ragan, manager of the St. Louis, 
Mo., district for the mechanical goods divi- 
sion of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. since 
1935, has been transferred to Atlanta, Ga.., 
as district mechanical goods sales manager. 
Philip C. Antoine becomes field representa- 
tive at New Orleans, La., transferring from 
a similar position at Memphis, Tenn. Rich- 
ard P. Goodenough succeeds Mr. Antoine 
as field representative at Memphis. Carl Ba- 
ker, assigned to the Charlotte district office 
since 1944, becomes a field representative 
out of that office. 


Rolf Wallin; a native of Sweden, has 
joined the staff of the Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Va., to work on 
engineering and design problems of textile 
machinery. 


J. A. Boyce, son of J. C. Boyce, general 
superintendent of Clinton Cotton Mills and 
Lydia Cotton Mills at Clinton, S. C., has 
been made assistant superintendent of Lydia 


Cotton Mills. 


J. Frank Wilson, production manager of 
the Marshall Field & Co. manufacturing di- 
vision, Spray, N. C., will retire Dec. 31. 
His duties as production manager will be 
assumed by Harold W. Whitcomb, divi- 
sional vice-president and assistant general 
manager of the manufacturing division, in 
addition to his present responsibilities. E. 
G. Michaels, now staff assistant to Macon 
P. Miller, director of industrial and public 
relations,’ will be transferred to Mr. Whit- 
comb’s office as staff assistant. 


OBITUARY 


William E. McKinney, 74, former su- 
perintendent of Arnall Mfg. Co. at Elber- 
ton, Ga., died recently at Atlanta, Ga. Sur- 
viving are four sons and four daughters. 


A. C, Carpenter, 78, an official of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., died at his home in St. 
Louis, Mo., Nov. 9. He is sutvived by his 


widow. 


Hubert D. Kernan, 64, pioneer in the 
rayon industry and only surviving founder 
of Skenandoa Rayon Corp., died Nov. 8 in 
New York City. At the time of his death he 
was an executive vice-president of the firm. 
His widow and seven children survive. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


ho UGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


‘HEADQUARTERS 


SIZING PENETRANTS : 
SOFTENERS + ALKALIES 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


T\LE TREMITAL 
7148 STREET * ah 


QUALITY + UMIFORMITY + SERVICE 
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CLINTON INDUSTRIES, mvc 
Clinton, Towa 


THE TRAVELER 


Promotes 


Anti- friction rings—U. § «Bevel Edge” anti-friction travel- 
ers, both are especially timely because they promote maxi- 
mum production from existing spinning and twisting ma- 
chinery. Some of the direct benefits from the Bevel Edge 
travelers are stated by users as follows: 


. Less loading up of travelers on cotton. 

. Less fly waste on woolen. 

. Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 

. Much lower end breakage—frequently 8 
to 10 fewer per hour. 

. More uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 


VI 


NOTE: Selection of the correct size and weight, in which 
our men assist, is extremely important to assure 
MAXIMUM results. 


U. Ss. Travelers are made 
and stocked in ALL styles. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY-PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President & 
Providence, Rhode Island 


“U. SS.“ Men give you Prompt Service! 
. P. VAUGHAN-—-W. H. ROSE—Greenville, S. C.—Box 792—Phone 3031 
B. LAND—Athens, Ga.—Box 1187—Phone 478 

. L, MAYNARD—Belmont, N. C.—Box 456—Phone 115 

. L. BOLTON-—West Philadelphia—Box 7234—Trimity 1438 

. R. FISHER—Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8988 


. W. SMITH — H. J. SMITH — L. H. MELLOR, JR. — Providence— 
Gaspee 0100 
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EQUIPMENT 


Link-Belt Co. Announces 
| New Type Power Unit 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, Ill., recently announc- 
ed the development of a new type 
packaged power unit, known as Link- 
Belt Electrofluid Drive, which is pres- 
ently available in horsepowers up to 
20. The drive is a neat, compact, mo- 


torized hydraulic combination consist- 


ing of a general-purpose A. C. induc- 
tion motor flange-mounted on a sturdy 
housing containing a hydraulic coup- 
ling also called fluid coupling. Uses for 
the Link-Belt Electrofluid Drive are 
said to be unlimited and are described 
in detail in a 16-page booklet, Book 
No. 2085, which will be supplied on 
request by any Link-Belt office. 


Another Office Opened 
By Foremen’s Institute 


The National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., of Deep River, Conn., recently 
opened a regional office in High Point, 
N. C., at 608 N. Main St., with James 
Westbrook in charge. Located in the 
center of a large textile producing area, 
the new regional office of the institute 
will offer a labor relations consulting 
Service. 


Dual-Purpose Electronic 
Heating Generator Offered 


A recent development of Induction 
Heating Corp., New York City, is the 
Ther-Monic M-285C electronic heating 
generator, a single- dual-purpose unit 
said to be suitable for both induction 
(metal) and dielectric: (non-metal) 
heating operations. Especially designed 
for use in experimental laboratories, 
testing depots and development 
search departments, the generator is 
provided with two separate, inter- 
changeable oscillator sections, one for 
induction and the other for dielectric 
heating. Changing from one oscillator 
section to the other is said to be a sim- 
ple job, accomplished by removing one 
oscillator section and replacing it with 
the other. The induction oscillator 
feeds into a radio-frequency output 
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transformer, while the dielectric oscil- 
lator feeds through coaxial cables to 
heating electrodes. The generator 
weighs 1,400 pounds, is 36 inches 
wide, 28 inches deep and 6214 inches 
high. 
New Firm To Rebuild 

Tenter Frame Chains 
L. C. Stowell, left, 
textile machinery 
specialist, formerly 
of providence, R. I., 
recently began op- 
erations in his new 
shop, L. C. Stowell 
Engineering Co., at 
Kannapolis, N. C. 
At present the new 
: firm is concentrat- 
ing on rebuilding tenter frame chains 
and employs from eight to ten men. 
Mr. Stowell said he hopes to render 
a great service to Southern textile mills, 
which in the past have had to send 
their tenter chains to Northern con- 
cerns to have them rebuilt. 

Mr. Stowell expects to spend two- 
thirds of his time traveling to the 
various textile centers, working with 
the operators of the mills. His modern 
shop is equipped to rebuild and manu- 
facture tenter frame chains. Because of 
the scarcity of materials and the neces- 
sity of keeping present equipment in 
operation he will devote his full effort 
to rebuilding. Tenter frames are used 
in plants in which textiles are finish- 
ed. There are thousands in operation in 


this area, he said. If the equipment ts 
to operate efficiently it must be rebuilt 
every third year. 
During the 22 years he has been tn 
the textile machinery business, Mr. 
Stowell has invented and patented sev- 
eral improyements on tenter clips and 
guiders. In the war years while he was 
associated with the Edward Parkinson 
Mtg. Co. at Providence, R. I., he di- 
rected a large staff in the production 
of parts for gun mounts and radar 
equipment. 
. A native of the Providence area, he 
was afhliated with the Textile Finish- 


ing Machinery Co. for 15 years and 
for a long period was plant engineer, 
While with that concern he frequently 


visited Kannapolis and other Southern ‘ 


textile centers. 


Wickwire Spencer Sales 
Office Now At Buffalo 


The Wickwire Spencer Steel Divi- 
sion of Colorado Fuél and Iron Corp. 
recently announced the transfer of its 
general sales manager's. office from 
New York City to 361 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y., bringing the top sales 
and production department officials into 
one location. The advertising depart- 
ment of the concern was also moved to 
the Buffalo address as were the wire 
department general office and the mar- 
ket research department. The wire rope 
department was moved to the plant at 
Palmer, Mass. Hereafter the New York 
City sales office will be known as the 
Eastern district sales office, it was an- 
nounced. 


Russell Mfg. Co. Offers 
New Product Catalog 
Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 


Conn., manufacturer of solid woven, 
rubber impregnated and special belts 
for the textile industry, offers a new 
42-page catalog containing data and 
illustrations of the complete Rusco 
belting line. The catalog, produced in 
two colors, is available on request to 
the company’s belting division. 


Employees of Electrical 
Firm Acquire All Stock 


Union Supply & Electric Co., Char- 
lotte, announced last month through its 
president, Albert Wilkinson, that it 
had secured all outstanding stock of 
the company, making it completely 


employee-owned., Mr. Wilkinson ad- 


vised that the sales policies of the com- 
pany would remain unchanged but an- 
nounced that the internal set-up of the 
organization would be revamped ..to 
streamline its activities for greater ser- 
vice to the electrical trade. The com- 
pany was organized in May, 1945, with 
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two employees in one small room. It 
now occupies more than 5,000 square 
feet of warehouse and office space and 
employs 24 persons. Company sales- 
men cover both Carolinas selling to the 
dealer and contractor trade general elec- 
trical supplies, fixtures, appliances and 


Neon supplies. 


Staley Will Distribute 
Weaving Series Reprints 


Art work depicting in vivid colors 
the development of weaving through 
the centuries will be reproduced by A. 
E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., in a 
25-inch by 39-inch lithograph, ready 
for use as a wall hanging. Decision to 
reprint the “History of Weaving” art 
work used by Staley’s in a series of 
four-color advertisements during 1946 
was reached when numerous requests 
for extra prints were received from 
textile mill executives and employees. 
The 12 drawings will be reproduced on 
fine offset stock from original art work, 
which is authentic in every detail. The 
four-color drawings depict the weavers 
of India, Egypt, Spain, China, France, 
West Indies, Mexico, Peru and North 
America. Three have colonial weavers 
as their subject, and illustrate the first 
cultivation of cotton, invention of the 
cotton gin and the first cotton gin in 
America, The pictorial display will 
carry an even more complete history of 
the art of weaving than was used as 
copy in the original advertisements. 
The wall hangings will be distributed 
free to persons requesting them from 
the Industrial Sales Department, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 


Fork-Type Truck Has 
Reach of 18 Feet 


A new fork-type power industrial 
truck with an elevating reach of 18 
feet above .floor level has been an- 
nounced by Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Standard models 


heretofore have had a lifting range up. 


to ten or 12 feet. New features of de- 
sign and construction make the truck 
especially useful for high-tiering ma- 
terials and merchandise. It is unusually 
compact, with increased speed and 
flexibility for maneuvering and lifting 
and lowering loads. The new truck 
picks up loads in the same manner as 
with standard models. Its capacity is 
rated at 4,000 pounds for lifting to a 
height of 11 feet, and 3,000 pounds to 
18 feet. It is electrically driven, with 


58 


three separate motors, one for travel- 
ing, one for operating the elevating 
mechanism, and the third for tilting 
the upright columns. Body of the truck 
independent of the uprights and fork 
is only seven feet eights inches long. 
Overall width is three feet two inches, 


enabling it to maneuver in narrow 


aisles. 


Vapofier Produces Gas 
From Fuel Oil Mixture 


A new and improved Vapofier, a 
valuable and versatile item for the in- 
dustrial plant, has been announced by 
Vapofier Corp., 10316 §S. Throop 


Street, Chicago 43, Ill. Utilizing fuet 


oil, the Vapofier generates and sup- 
plies a vapor (vap-o-gas) which is 


then mixed with air and piped, burned 


and controlled in the same manner as 
utility gas, the company reports. The 
Vapofier (as shown) is said to be ideal 
for industrial heat processing, as stand- 
by equipment in case of gas failure or 
shut-off and as a pre-mixer for natural 
or manufactured gas. 


The operation is simple—fuel oil is 
maintained at a constant level in the 
combustion chamber by a-float valve. 
The products of combusion are drawn 
through the surface of the oil in the 
combustion chamber, heating the oil to 
vaporizing temperature. The vapor 
thus created is drawn off through the 
pre-mixer where proper fuel-air ratio 
is established and maintained. The 
combustible mixture is then piped to 
the burners. Fuel-air ration may be pre- 
determined and maintained throughout 
the entire range of capacity and flame 
quality may be varied from oxidizing 
to reducing. Eight standard sizes are 


built and larger sizes will be built on 
special order to meet requirements, it 
was announced. Further details on the 
Vapofier will be supplied on written 
request to the company. 


Improved Tire Fabric 
Matting Is Developed 


Announcement has been made of 
the production of Tuf-Tred, a superior 
grade of tire fabric matting, by Ameri- 
can Mat ’Corp., 1789 Adams Street, 
Toledo 2, Ohio. This matting is con- 
structed of corrugated tire fabric links, 
strongly laced in galvanized rust-resist- 
ing steel wires. No metal is exposed 
to cause a cutting or trippirig hazard. 
The mat has long wearing qualities, 1s 
economical, a good dirt remover, pre- . 
vents slipping, affords comfort, and 1s 
quiet and resilient in use. It is approxi- 
mately 5-inch thick, comes in widths 
up to six feet and in any length, and 
weighs approximately 21/, pounds per 
square foot. 


Tough Floor Problems 
Covered In Booklet 


Tough Floor Problems is the title of 
a new folder published by Stonhard 
Co., 403 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 
8, Pa., dealing with the repair and con- 
struction of floors that are subject to 
acids, greases, oils and severe abrasion. 
The booklet illustrates methods for 
preventing the disintegration of con- 
crete where these difficult conditions 
prevail and also discusses the patching 
of spalled concrete, the pointing and 
resetting of brick or masonry and the 
repair and construction of foundation 
and retaining walls. A free copy of this 
folder will be supplied on written re- 
quest. 


New Food Service Cart 
Offered By Mealpack 


A new canteen food service cart, the 
Mealpack mobile canteen, Model 83, 
was introduced recently by Mealpack 
Corp. of America, New York City. 
This cart is said to provide for compact 
storage and quick dispensing of indi- 
vidual hot meals for office and plant 
workers in industry. Readily loaded 
and replenished with packed containers 
via the Mealpack level-loading system, 
the cart is quiet and easy to handle. 
When fully provisioned each canteen 
serves 250 to 300 people. 
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John P. Maguire & Company 
| 370 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
Check Credits + Cash Sales + Absorb Credit losses 
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Melamine Resin Compound 
Described in Bulletin 


A basic melamine resin, Aerotex 
Resin M-3, which imparts a wide 
range of characteristics to all sorts of 
fabrics, is described in a new bulletin 
of the American Cyanamid Co. textile 
resin department. Used in different 
formulas with other compounds, Aero- 
tex Resin M-3 controls shrinkage and 
gives crease resistance to rayons, linens 
and cottons or mixtures of these, and 
effects durable glazing on chintz. Aero- 
tex Resin M-3 is also used in formulas 
to bind pigments, for gas fading re- 
sistance to acetate rayons, fixation of 
starches and gum, reduction of slip- 
page, and durable stiffness particularly 
in cotton buckrams and interlinings. 

Thermosetting resin Aerotex M-3 is 
considered superior to the urea formal- 
dehyde type formerly used because of 
many improved properties. Particular- 
ly important among these is the ability 
of Aerotex Resin M-3 to maintain its 
stability under storage conditions. The 
bulletin gives the formulas in which 
resin is used and discusses technical 


problems connected with its use. Bul- 
letin 109, Aerotex Resin M-3, may be 
secured by application to Textile Resin 
Department, American Cyanamid Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Industrial Alarm System 
Signals Processing Dangers 


A new signalling assembly and sys- 
tem which will sound an alarm when 
pre-determined industrial processing 
temperatures, levels or pressures are 
reached, has been developed by Brown 
Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘“The 
new assembly will warn,” according to 
L. Morton Morley, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Brown 
Division of Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co., “of excessiye flow, pres- 
sure, temperature or other factors 
which are ordinarily subject to manual 
control and human error. The new 
assembly extends the principle of alarm 
signalling controls to a wide variety of 
processes. The assembly, contained in 
an explosion-proof housing, is adapted 
to inherently dangerous processing, 
especially in the manufacture or use of 
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Penetrates 
Thoroughly 
% Dependable 


*% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric: 


*% Always Uniform 
* Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH .CO. 


olumbus 15, Ohio _ 


highly explosive chemicals or ele- 
ments.’’ To be marketed by the Brown 
company under the name of the Air- 
O-Larm, the new assembly is capable 
of providing either audible or visual 
warnings of undesirable or dangerous 
conditions. It will be made available 
immediately. 


New Type Floor Machine 
: Introduced by Tennant 


An extra-low disc-type fioor machine 
of new design, for polishing, scrub- 
bing, steel wooling and other main- 
tenance, has been introduced by G. H. 
Tennant Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
manufacturer of floor equipment. 


Unique feature of the machine, as 
shown, is a special side-polishing brush 
which cleans and polishes flush with 
the walls, even polishing the base- 
board. The brush, which has bristles 
extending beyond the circumference of 
the disc and approximately two inches 
high, eliminates bumping and scratch- 
ing furniture. It also permits fast, easy 
operation under crowded conditions. 

Sturdily built for use on all types of 
floors, the machine accommodates 15- 
inch accessories for dry cleaning and 
burnishing with steel wool, for polish- 
ing and scrubbing, and for rug clean- 
ing. A steel tank on the machine han- 
dle holds water and soap solution for 
scrubbing. The liquid feeds to the 
center of the brush at the flick of a 
lever and flows uniformly through the 
bristles. Illustrated Bulletin 81.9 and 
further details about the construction 
and operation of the new machine 
(Model 15) may be obtained from 
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2530 North Sec- 


G. H. Tennant Co., 
ond Street, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


U. S. Rubber Offers New 
Textile Finishing Agents 


Two textile finishing agents that will 
give longer life and lasting beauty to 
clothes were introduced recently to rep- 
resentatives of the textile industry by 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of Unit- 


‘ed States Rubber Co. One, a permanent 


starch for dress goods and curtains, the 
other an improved shrink preventive 
for woolens, the materials were shown 
at the 17th annual meeting of the Tex- 
tile Research Institute. Both are milk- 
like liquids derived from petroleum 
and coal tar products. A single dip- 
ping in these solutions ‘applies enough 
of the materials to tame the textile 


fibers. 


In the case of the permanent starch, 
called Kandar, the treatment gives 
cloth a lasting crispness, or starchiness. 
As a result, women’s dresses, curtains, 
draperies, and other articles made from 
fabrics so treated can undergo repeated 
laundering or dry cleaning without be- 


coming noticeably dulled or wilted. 


In addition, Kandar increases the 
strength of cloth five to ten per cent, 
depending on the amount used. The 
average cost is only half a cent per 
yard treated. The agent produces its 
starching effect by bonding fibers to 
fibers and yarns to yarns; it was ex- 
plained. However, if desired, the yarn- 
to-yarn bonds may be broken down to 
give the cloth greater softness by pass- 
ing it between highly polished rolls. 

The other textile agent, named 
Koloc, reduces the shrinkage of wool 
from the range of 30 to 40 per cent 
to as little as two or three per cent. It 
will be used to treat wool such articles 
as hose, sweaters, blankets, children’s 


clothing, sportswear, and women’s 


skirts. The company belives this is the 
first anti-shrink process that actually 
increases wool strength. Independent 
tests have shown Koloc treated fabrics 


to be approximately ten per cent — 


stronger than untreated fabrics. Also, 
up to 50 per cent greater abrasion re- 
sistance is obtained, promising longer 
wearing garments. 


Kandar and Koloc both have the 


advantage that they do not require a 
curing step to set them in their per- 
manent form. After cloth is dipped in 
milk-like Kandar, it passes between 
squeeze rolls to remove the excess 
liquid and is dried in an oven at 250° 


F. in one-half minute to three minutes. . 


Koloc is applied in similar manner, 
except that it is dried at a lower temp- 
erature and need not be dried immed- 
iately. The agents are invisible and are 


insoluble in laundering or dry cleaning 


solutions. They also protect the fabric 
against the acidic action of chlorine 


from bleaching solutions. 


Durant Offers Catalog 
On Textile Counters 


Durant Mfg. Co., 1929 N. Buffum 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., has just re- 
leased its new Textile Catalog No. 50 
describing the firm's new pick counter 
models ahd ‘other standard Producti- 
meters that are widely used by the tex- 
tile industry. The catalog is fully illus- 
trated and contains detailed informa- 


tion concerning the variety of textile 


counters produced by Durant. 


MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERED TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Cleveland Tramrail 


Sta ndard Conveyors | 


E-P Electric Trucks 
Barrett Lift- Trucks, 
Portable Elevators 


Nutting Floor Trucks, 
Rubber Wheels, Casters 


Kewanee Coal Conveyors 
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94441 4 


Branch Office 
203 Allen Bldg.—Greenville, S. C. 
Phone 534 


221-227 Builders Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5026 


TECHNOLOGY, or industrial 
science, means human progress 
in substituting mechanical 
equipment for hand labor. In 
no field are the potentialities 
greater than the field of MATE- 
RIALS HANDLING. 


MODERN HANDLING PAYS FOR ITSELF 
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Foxboro Co. Issues New 
Control Valve Bulletin 


Pneumatic Control Valves and Con- 
troller Accessories is the title of Bul- 
letin 277-1, a new 36-page publication 
of Foxboro (Mass.) Co., maker of 
industrial instruments and equipment 
for measurement control. The com- 
pany’s previous valve bulletin has 
been completely revised and much new 
material has been added, to give the 
present bulletin maximum convenience 
and usefulness. Among its features are 
a color page showing the various 
identifying enamel finishes offered on 
Stabilflo valves, corresponding with 
the color code of the American Stand- 
ards Association; plates and tables of 
specifications for control valves, needle 
type valves, poppet valves and butter- 
fly valves; separate sections on the 
Vernier Valvactor for high-accuracy 
positioning of valve plungers, and on 


air switches and sub-panels for remote 


valve control. An appendix contains 
information on computing valve sizes, 
with tables and formulas for determin- 
ing the size of the correct valve for a 
contemplated installation. Air filter 
sets, ventilating dampers, and other 
pertinent accessory equipment is illus- 
trated and described on other pages. 
Copies of Bulletin 277-1 will be mail- 
ed on request. 


Gist Finish tor Fabrics 


Developed By Dexter 


The textile chemical division of the 
Dexter Chemical Corp. announces the 
development of Dexene No. 115, a 
new product designed to give a firm 
finish to cottons and rayons. Dexene 
No. 115 is a water soluble gum finish 
of low viscosity and high stability. It 
is readily soluble in cold water, works 
well with starches and may be added 
to many starch finishes to improve the 
binding power of the starch. It may be 
mixed with both cationic and anionic 
materials and is unaffected by mild 
conditions of acid or alkali. Dexene is 
also an efficient aid in the printing of 
cotton and rayon. 


14-Month Test Given 
To Resin Treated Lags 


Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Lowell, 
Mass., textile wet finishing and drying 
equipment manufacturer, has recently 
experienced what are described as 
splendid results after testing its new 
resin lags for more than 14 months on 
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a No. 65 fulling mill at Somersville 
(Conn.) Mfg. Co. Recently developed 
by Riggs & Lombard, the resin lag, as 
the name implies, is a wooden lag 
treated with resin. This process makes 
possible the use of softer, cheaper, 
more plentiful woods which have a 
better grip than hard woods, a much 
better grip than rubber, and are im- 
pervious to soap, alkali and tar remov- 
ers. 


The lags illustrated ni the accom- 


panying cut have been in contin- 


uous two and three-shift operation for 
14 months at Somersville. A good por- 
tion of this work was on heavy O. D. 
goods for the Army. The rolls show 
practically no wear at all, and curvative 
or bowing out is practically negligible. 
This remarkable demonstration justi- 
fies Riggs & Lombard’s prediction that 
resin lags will last four or five years 
before renewal or repair is necessary. 


It is pointed out that this new product | 


saves not only on direct roll cost be- 
cause of its long life, but that it also 
greatly reduces the number of times 
which rolls have to be removed and re- 
placed. The expense incidental to these 
latter operations is much more than 
the turning down cost in a repair op- 
eration. 


Marking Chalk Developed 
By Uxbridge Worsted Co. 


After several years of laboratory re- 
search and tests in actual use, Ux- 
bridge Worsted Co. has developed and 
patented a new type marking chalk 
that will not set when wet by water, 
steam, or chemicals. It will easily wash 
out in warm water bath, bleaching, 
cold scours or synthetic scours, In fact, 
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in most cases it will wash out in cold 
water, thus eliminating the problem 
of colors setting in the crabbing and 
fulling process. Another advantage is 
that it will not glaze over and become 
hard to use, and always maintains its 
easy marking qualities. This chalk is 
now being manufactured by Uxbridge 
in nine distinctive colors for sale to 
the textile industry, under the trade 
name, Easy-Rid textile chalk. Matthews 
Equipment Co. of Providence, R. I., is 
the sole distributor. The Southern 
agent is Meadows Mfg. Co. of Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Metallizing Handbook 
Contains Much Data 


The latest and most complete col- 
lection of technical and operating data 
on the Metallizing process is contained 
in the fourth edition of the Metco 
Metallizing Handbook, published by 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. In addition 
to up-to-the-minute data on prepara- 
tion of surfaces, metallizing technique 
and finishing procedure, complete data 
on corrosion resistance, specific gravity, 
hardness, bond strength, tensile 
strength and relative shrink are con- 
tained in many interesting chapters. 
Profusely illustrated with pictures, 
drawings, diagrams, charts and graphs, 
this 86-page, pocket size handbook 
presents practical and technical aspects 
of the Metallizing process in complete 
detail. 


Illinois Plant Facilities 


Monsanto Chemical Co. announced 
recently that it has received govern- 
ment approval for an estimated $4,- 
000,000 expansion of its Monsanto, 
Ill, plant facilities in a program 
which will probably involve an even- 
tual 200 new employees. 

The program, the company said, in- 
volves five separate projects, among 
them enlargement of chlorine and lab- 
oratory facilities and new facilities for 
the production of miscellaneous chem- 
icals. The projects, Monsanto. said, 
would involve a cost of about $3,500,- 
000 for new chemical machinery and 
about $500,000 building expenses. 
Approximately $1,023,000 will be 
paid labor for the installation of the 
chemical equipment and $125,000 will 
be paid labor on the expansion con- 
struction. 
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PROVEN WAYS 
Fro MODERNIZE 


E 
| Climaxing a long period of research before, during and since 
World War II, Houghton presents a four-fold program 


¢ : of aid to the man who believes his warp sizing procedure 
can be modernized for superior results: HOUGHTO- 
SIZE, the uniform, sure, efficient size compound—concen- 
trated, so that you use less. 2. HOUGHTO-WAX, 


added to your size formula regardless of softener used, to 


provide smoother, stronger warps which weave better, 
3. For increased adhesion of size to warp, HOUGHTO- 
BIND—a resin emulsion which reduces the amount of 
starch required. 4. The Houghton Size Check-up service 
to evaluate your sizing operation. It’s free, and it’s helpful. 
Ask the Houghton Man, or write E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


Houghton Products 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


We make and repair 
both big and little 


C.E LUTTRELL & COMPANY | eo 


nomically and exactly. 


Textile Machinery and Supplies ERFENVILLE BELTING CO 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


FOR SALE PAUL B. EATON 
FOR SALE 1,500 window panes heavy hammered glass. Patent Attorney 
19%,” x 1559”. 
Immediate Delivery 500 panes 185%” x 1454”. 1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 0. 
753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
102—36” Draper ‘‘E’’ Model Looms, 41” reed VETERAN MILLS 
space, high roll take-up, Roper let-off, Calhoun, Ga. 
2-bank mechanical stop motions, belt 
drive, shuttles take 8%,” filling bob- ; PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
bins. Complete with twine harness and 
one loom beam. Looms can be seen in are always the same. 
operation. FOR SALE They can be uniformly duplicated year in 
1—H & B Cage section in A-1! condition. and year out. It is NOT a seasonal crop. 
COMPTON MILLS Twerty-four deliveries good Saco-Lowell _ Get them from, 
SOUTH CAROLINA C } ; drawing. 
Orangeburg, 8. C. BAT SON 
Phone €: or 63. VETERAN MILLS Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 
Cathoun, Ga. 


WANTED—Position as Plant Overseer. Experienced 
on Carding, Spinning, Ring Twisting. Winding, 
Tube Twist and Polishing Cotton, Waste and 
-Rayon. Employed; age 38, sober and reliable. 

Write “‘T. W. T.,”" care Textile Bulletin, P. 

WANTED Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—By man with 30 years’ experience as 


Experienced salesman over 30, mill back- overseer of carding and spinning and superintend- 

2—Medium size textile mills; one on high ground, to travel for outstanding textile ent—to contact mill‘in need of a progressive su- 

grade drills, the other on broadcloth for subliontion sstabiiched. $0 years. Musi: be perintendent. Write ‘“‘Spinning."’ care Textile Bul- 
shirts, pajamas, shorts, etc. letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


capable of interviewing executives for group 


. so sales. $50.00 weekly salary while training. POSITION WANTED as dietitian or assistant dieti- 
3$—Print Cloth Mills—20,000, 40,000 and tian in large textile cafeteria. Graduate of Lewis 
60,000 spindles and necessary looms. All Hotel Training School. Two and a half years’ 
information strictly confidential. offering splendid earning opportunity. For practical experience in large hotel. Will ro any- 
interview write where. For interview write ‘‘Dietitian,’’ care Tex- 

é tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Car essential; permanent protected territory 


Write “P. O. Box 5256, Station B,”’ 


Rayon Publishing Corporation WANTED—Position as Spinning Overseer. 15 years’ 
New Orleans, La. P.O. Box 619 Atlanta. Ga. experience in spinning on white and colored work: 


five years’ experience as Shift Foreman on num- 
bers from 3/1 to 30/1; also experienced on ply 
yarns, both plain and fancy twists: on Whitin 
long draft and Saco-Lowell long draft. latest 
type. Married; 36 years old; high schoo! graduate: 
sober and can furnish bést of references. Now 
employed but desire to make change. Write “‘AE.”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. 
C. 


N 


WANTED—To contact the management of some 
yarn plant which is in need of a superintendent. 
18 years’ practical experience as general overseer 
of carding and spinning: three years as assistant 
and night superintendent. Single and ply yarns. 

| Straight and blend mixes. Age 37, married, Pro- 

testant, sober. Desire to make change first of the 

year. Will consider assistant superintendent's po- 

sition of a print cloth mill. Prefer South Carolina 


L 0 0 E | A L | T S or Georgia location. Write ‘‘Print Cloth,”’ care 


Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box. 1225, Charlotte 1, 
P.O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South 

1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 POSITION WANTED as second hand in card room. 

Experienced card grinder, overhauler and fixer. 

LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY Prefer mill with available four-room house. Fam- 

ily. Best of references. Address ‘“‘Card Grinder.”’ 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. 
N. C. 
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WOULD LIKE TO HAVE JOB as assistant over- 
seer or second hand of Spinning Department. 
Have from 15 to 20 years’ experience in this 
department. Am also graduate of I. C. 8. in 
Textile Cotton Spinning. Age 40, married, sober, 
and can go anywhere that offers a job on reg- 
ular or long draft spinning. Write "“XYZ,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. 


WANTED 


Two men. to overhaul spinning and card 
room machinery at $1.37'2 per hour. 


Reply “‘Overhauling,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Overseer of Carding and Spinning 
for 9,000-spindle mill on coarse colored yarns 
located in North Carolina. Give past experience 
and references in first letter. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for ambitious person. Write “‘WLG,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 
1, N. C. 


OPENING FOR LOOM FIXER and family 
on third shift in North Carolina textile 
mill. Good 6-room house on 50-acre farm 
four miles from mill available for right 
man. 


Address ‘‘X,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Manufacturer's Representative 


covering Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
wishes to contact additional manufacturers 
desiring representation in this territory. 


Write ‘‘Territory,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


as Overseer or Second Hand in weave room 
by I. C. 8S. graduate. Practical experience. 
Employed, married; reference given when 
interviewed. 


‘Write “G. V. W.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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WANTED 


Two Throwing Mechanics. Newly opened 
throwing department. Experienced on spin- 
hers and 5-B. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. High wages. 


Write to “R. N.,"" care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED . 


Overseer Carding. Excellent salary for right 
man in small.carded weave mill. Must have 
as much as five years’ experience as general 
overseer carding. Give references, experi- 
ence. Prefer man over 35 years of age. 


Write "“M-T."’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE — IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


2 Cocker High-Speed 54%” Beam Warpers. motor drive, 

2 Magazine Cone Creels, 500 (hundred) ends. 

1 Wide Entwistle High-Speed Warper, 72” beams, 40 Allen beams (wood), 30” 
head, 72” between heads. 

2 Cocker Ball Warper Balling Heads. 

1 Saco-Lowell 54%” Warper and Spool Creel. 

1 Entwistle 54%” Beam Warper and Spool Creel. 

50 to 70M Whitin. Warp Bobbins; fit medium gravity spindle; good condition. 

15M Saco-Lowell large size package (new Bobbins). 

77 Model E Draper Looms; 36” cloth belt drive on skids; large lot of parts. 

1 Terrell. Model K Quill Stripper, belt drive. 

1,000 22” Hopedale Gear Head Beam Heads. 

150 Cast Iron Section Beams, 26” head, 54%” between heads, tie rods, 8” and 
10” barrels. 

50 Boyce Weavers Knotters, Type B, good condition. 

1 Draper Spooler, band drive, 100 spindles, 2,000 fiber head spools, 4” x 6”, 

8,000 4° x 6” Wood Spools, metal bound. 

16,000 almost new 4”. x 5” Wood Spools, NEW. 

20,000 4” x 5” Wood Spools. 

30 Whitin D2 Combers, Lappers, etc. 


Prices quoted on inquiry. Glad to receive inquiries from dealers and mills. 


JOHN G. WEBB 


Box 3844 


Hillsboro. N. 


Cotton mill superintendent, salary $7,000 to $8,000 year, free house and bonus; overseer cotton carding and spinning, $70 week and free house rent: 
master mechanic, woolen mill; superintendent jacquard weaving plant, drapery and upholstery fabrics; overseer weaving on rayon and cotton fabrics. $70 


a week and free house rent: power plant supervisor, $80-$90 


cotton and rayon mills. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


& week; overseer woolen carding, third shift; loom fixer paper fiber rug looms: foreman 
cutting and finishing; personnel-labor relations manager, salary $6,000-$10,000 year: night superintendent, also assistant superintendent (cotton): dyvyer- 
chemist (cotton and rayon); overseer cotton carding; silk throwing superintendent; also the following men for South America: electrical engineer, also 
man to set up textile machinery; assistant superintendent, dyer, chemist, colorist, comptroller, loom fixer, boss weaver, and second hand for weaving for 


Over 45 years confidential Employment Service for executives seeking positions and emp'oyers seeking executives. 


294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Performance 


When you want an inexpensive penetrating soft- 
ener for heavier, coarser cottons such as denims, 
ducks and coverts, specify Ahcoflex. 

Ahcofiex gives 2-in-1 performance in thorough 
softening action, and re-wetting of fabrics which are 
to be Sanforized. Ahcoflex has been tested and 
proved in carefully selected full scale finishing proc- 
esses. Now, Ahcoflex is available in quantity. 

This new softener is easy to use, generally com- 


TING 


a 


patible with all ordinary finishing agents, and it will 
neither discolor fabrics nor cause them to become 
rancid during storage. Eliminate entirely the nuis- 
ance of two products and two operations on fabrics 
to be Sanforized. Use Ahcoflex for 2- in-1 economy 
and efficiency. 

Write for test sample and further information, 
or send us a swatch of your coarse cottons for 
Ahcoflexing here. 


CHEMISTS 


PROVIDENCE 
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S. T. A. Eastern Carolina Division Meets 


(Continued from Page 43) first question is: “Do 
you like the sliver-lap preparation for drawing? Why?” 
Will someone tell us about that? 

Mr. Horner: We use the sliver-lap preparation for 
drawing—16 ends up on the lap; it winds around into a 
lap. We like the system very much, because it eliminates 
the cans that we used to have to place behind the drawing 
and saves a lot of floor space. It takes less time to handle it 
from the sliver-lap machine than to put it in the cans at the 
drawing and take it back out. This question is, why do you 
like it? There are some disadvantages that I might bring 
out. One disadvantage is that there is a slight draft there 
that you would not get from the can behind the drawing. 
The reason is that the drawing runs so slowly that it does 
not jerk it out of the can and stretch it. The sliver-lap ma- 
chine is a rather fast machine, and if you are not careful you 
will run that machine too fast and Stretch the sliver. The 
machine also has a draft—a very small amount. But through 
actual test a short while ago I found that it had three or 
four times that much draft. It is supposed to have 1.03 
draft. 

Mr. McDowELL: What has always puzzled me about 
that type of drawing is what they do about the tension. You 
have a wider space in coming through your roving, which 
makes your selvages have a longer pull than on the conven- 
tional type. Do you have any trouble about the selvages ? 
Do you have a ragged selvage, as compared with the other ? 

Mr. Horner: I don’t think you would have any more 
ragged selvages on the sliver-lap than in drawing out of a 
can. You wrap that on a spool or disc, which has a tendency 
to double up those selvages; but in the sliver-lap machine 
you have selvage control. We have not noticed any difficulty 
on our work because of the selvage feeding out of the sliver- 
lap machine. 

Mr. Lowe: There are over 9,000 deliveries of the con- 
trolled draft drawing in mills in this country, most of those 
replacing two-process four-roll drawing, which would mean 
replacing at least 20,000 deliveries of four-roll drawing. So 
it is nothing new, and it has been widely accepted as a good 


type of drawing. 


Now, going back to Mr. Horner's remark in regard to 


draft in the lap winder, you know unevenness in slivers. is 


caused by running slivers through rolls at high speeds and 
drafting through those rolls. I am speaking now of the new 
sliver lap machine, of which a2 new model was made in 
1937. The new model has no draft in it whatsoever. Srx- 
teen ends of card sliver are placed back of this tube and the 
ends placed through and wound through a tension draft, 
which is .104. That is practically no draft at all, but just 
tension. The stop motion is in the back. The lap ts con- 
trolled also to this extent, that it is measured. When that 
lap runs out the laps are taken from the lap winder and put 
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on the controlled draft drawing frame. Those laps being 
made on the lap winders are measured, so there is approxi- 
mately the same number of yards in each lap, and that num- 
ber of yards fills the can. Therefore when you put on your 
laps and they run out you have a full can of sliver in front. 
The main advantage of that is that the lap cannot break 
back, and you have full cans of drawing sliver to deliver to 
your next process of slubbing—sliver that has not been 
pieced. What makes for unevenness in drawing sliver is 
the stopping and starting of the drawing rolls. Regardless 
of how good your gearing is, a stop and start of the rolls is 
going to make a little thin place in that web. Maybe it is 
not perceptible to the eye, but it is there. With that system 
of drawing you can deliver an evener sliver. I am taking 


- for granted that the rolls are the same on a four-roll drawing 


or five-roll drawing. By the way, this system is called four- 
roll drawing or five-roll drawing or controlled draft draw- 
ing. We prefer to call it the controlled. draft drawing. 

Mr. McDowell raised a question about the selvages. 
There are only two disadvantages or only two reasons ad- 
vanced that I know of why there would be disadvantages to 
this type of drawing. Most mills running two processes of 
drawing have six ends on the breaker and six ends on the 
finisher. That gives a doubling of 36. Controlled draft has 
only 16. If there is any advantage in doublings, then the 
disadvantage of this system would be that you have only 16 
doublings versus 36 on two-process four-roll drawing. Now, 
I might mention that some quality mills and some mills that 
do a lot of blending dre running a combination drawing; 
that is, a combination of four-roll drawing and five-roll 
drawing, which gives you 96 doublings—six times the 16, 
which gives you a very uniform sliver. If there is any ad- 
vantage in doubling you can really get it there. 

You say that adds an extra process. That is true; it adds 
an extra process in your mill. But your cost of operation in 
drawing, where you handle big packages, is approximately 
one-fifth of a cent a pound. So if there is any advantage in 
doubling, the drawing process is the logical place to do a 
lot of doubling, because you can do it very cheaply. So one 
disadvantage is the lack of doubling. The other disadvan- 
tage, of which Mr. McDowell spoke, is that the lap is of 
nine-inch width, and therefore the selvages are approxi- 
mately nine inches wide on the boss on the front top roller— 
approximately or almost that wide. Then that is drawn 
down to the trumpet. We know, of course, that the shortest 
distance between two points ts a straight line. Those angled 
lines have a little longer to travel. On controlled draft 
drawing I have not seen anywhere any broken selvages. We 
find two to three per cent less variation on sliver with the 
controlled draft drawing. In order to test that we have done 
this. If those selvages have to travel faster than the middle 
of that sliver, of course the middle of that web goes back 
some, because it cannot keep up. We have placed a ribbon 
on those selvages and run it through, and there is not 
enough tension on it to break it. We have also found out 
that what actually happens is that the slivers on the selvage 
do increase in speed and that some of those particular fila- 
ments will pass the other filaments. But that displacement 
does not amount to anything in the variation inch-to-inch of 


‘that sliver. 


In addition to the advantage of having no piecing, there 
is a large saving in cans. We do not sell the controlled 
draft drawing as an item that will save you manufacturing 
costs. In large installations there will be some small saving 
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in labor cost. There is not much saving in floor space, be- 
cause you have the lap winder. But there is a big saving in 
cans. For instance, 16 deliveries of controlled draft drawing 
will require only 32 cans—one can for each delivery of 
drawing and 16 cans at the lapper. Those 16 cans of con- 
trolled: draft drawing will replace approximately 40 deliv- 
eries. It will be 32 cans versus 280, and of course cans are 
not cheap. That is an advantage. There is another advan- 
tage which I should like to mention. In large installations, 
where mills have several hundreds of cards, we find it is 
very much easier to convey laps than it is to push cans. We 
have laid this out in several mills where we take 50 cards, 
say, and’then put in two or three lap winders, then 50 more 
cards and two or three lap winders, and so on, saving those 
card hands from having to push cans from a card way back 
here to a drawing frame way up yonder. In other words, it 
is possible to make your layout so that the cans will go up 
to the lap winder, and you wind the laps, put those on 
trucks, and push the lap trucks up to the drawing. It lends 
itself to a very nice layout, and conveying is a very costly 
thing in a mull, 

Mr. HorNER: What do you consider a maximum speed 
for the front roll in drawing? 

Mr. Lowe: Of course, that is a question. With the sliver 
tester we have found out that those inch-by-inch variations 
are what you are trying to eliminate—not so much from 
yard-to-yard but from inch-to-inch. We found that drawing 
is delivered at 80 feet a minute, 90, 100, 110, and on up. 
We found that from approximately 80 feet a minute on up 
to 110 approximately there is no difference in the percent- 
age of variation in the sliver. After 110 feet we found the 
variation did increase. We like to keep it to 110 feet'a 
minute. 

Mr. HorNER: How about the sliver-lap machine? 

Mr. Lowe: That has a motor sprocket, and we do not 
like to’see a sprocket put on of more than 33 teeth. I failed 
to mention, on the controlled draft drawing, that in the 
saving of cans, not having to creel the cans, you can operate 
your drawing at from 90 to 92 per cent efficiency. The Can- 
non Mills have all that type of drawing, and they tell us 
they get about 92 per cent efhciency on their drawing be- 
cause they do not have to keep the machines standing to 
creel the cans. | 

Mr. A.: What do you find as to the variation in the sliver 
from the time the lap leaves your spool—what we call the 
tail end of the lap? Do you run that through your drawing? 
What do you do with that? What would be your variation ? 

Mr. Lowe: Mills creel it both ways. Some have the full- 
can stop motion in front so arranged that it will stop off 
when possibly you would have that much (indicating) left 
on your lap or the tail of your lap. Or you may still, on 
some of those laps, have a little bit wound around the roll. 
Where that is the case they usually hold that lever on by 
hand and let that run through and then tear the top of that 
can off. That will be the waste. There are other mills that 
work it differently, and I do not know that | can say which 
is the best system. In that they run that end up to probably 
12 inches from the back roller, then piece in the other lap 
and run that through, and then tear it off. 

Mr. A.: It depends upon the operator of the machine to 
take that off in front if you let it go through, and I have 
found that sometimes he takes off enough and sometimes he 
doesn’t. We have tried to work something so that when 
it goes through the spool it will automatically knock off; 
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but we have found that makes a tremendous lot of waste. 
although it eliminates the variation. We also find we have a 
draft between the back roller and the spool roll, so when it 
leaves the spool it feeds faster into your feed roller, and 
you have a heavy sliver. We doubled up, as you said, and 
tried that. But then if they do not pull it off you do have 
something—you have twice as much weight. 


Mr. Lowe: Personally, I think the best method of doing 
that is to run that tail end right up close to the back roller, 
then lay your new lap in and run it through. Then that will 
be on top of your full can, and you can tear that waste off. 

Mr. A.: What we run into is that they do not all run out 
at the same time, Sometimes there is about a yard and a half 
difference. We put it in in 1935, I think. If something 
could be worked out so they will all run out at one time 
then we could tear it off and eliminate that. Sometimes it 
upsets your cork roll, or whatever roll you are running, be- 
cause it goes through there in a lump. If we could get away 


_ from that it would help us a lot. 


Mr. LANIER: About what percentage of waste should we 
make on drawing ? 

Mr. Lowe: With a controlled draft drawing organiza- 
tion we allow 0.5 per cent. I think that controlled draft 
should run 0.25 per cent. 

Mr. LANIER: One-quarter of one per cent. Mr. Byrd 
made a statement I should like you to clear up. He said it 
ran over a long draft between the supply rollers and the top 
rollers after it left the spool. We found out something after 
the first two years. (You know we are country folks, and it 
takes us a long time to get around to anything.) We took 
some drawing rolls out and put in these new ones and could 
not find that we had helped ourselves at all those two years. 
Finally one fellow found there was too much draft between 
his supply rollers and drafting rollers; it was just pulling 
on it, and that is where the unevenness came in. We went 
to work and changed that by two teeth and immediately 
found the work was better. Did we do the right thing in 
doing that, or should we have left that in there? 

Mr. Lowe: I am inclined to think you did the right 


thing. You may have had too much draft in there, breaking - 


your sliver. Our shop may have made an error there—may 
have given you the wrong gear. 


Spinning 


CHAIRMAN GREEN: The next subject is spinning, and 
there is a subhead on spindle developments. I should like 


Mr. Gayle to tell us now something about the new develop- 


ments in spindles. 

WALTER GAYLE, Southern agent, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Charlotte: This spindle I have is called the New Era spin- 
dle. I thought you might like to see it. One of these spin- 
dies is cut out so you can see the bearing, and I will have it 
passed around so you can examine it. Before I start talking 
about this New Era spindle I think I should say something 
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OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT— 


The person appointed 
Official U. S. Savings 
Bond Officer for his or- 
ganization is entitled to 
display this two-color cer- 
tificate of identification 
and the Treasury's appre- 
ciation of his service. 


THE PEACETIME PAYROLL 


SAVINGS PLAN — 


future 


e FOR YOU 
e FOR YOUR COMPANY 
© FOR AMERICA 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT 


Are You Using These Booklets? 


If you're not already using these helps to a healthy future, get in touch with 
your State Director of the Treasury Department Savings: Bonds Division. And 
by all means keep up your payroll savings plan. It’s a powerful weapon 
for the maintenance of a strong, secure economy — today and tomorrow! 


: lished for key executives by 


A booklet, pub- 


the Treasury Department, 
containing helpful sugges- 
tions on the conduct of your 
payroll savings plan for 


U.S. Savings Bonds. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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about the development of the spindle. The first was the old 
mule spindle, with its two bearings, one at the top and the 
step bearing. Next came the Sawyer bearing, with a whorl 
also in the middle. Then the Rabbeth came in; it made 
exactly the same thing but put the top bearing up inside the 
whorl and used the step bearing. Then they pyt in the 
bolster and put in a base, so you could lubricate it every two 
or three weeks. 


I want to tell you something about the headaches of spin- 
dle manufacturers. Sometimes you order spindles to dupli- 
cate those you have and send us a spindle to go by. Some- 
times that spindle has been made to duplicate another. So 
if we duplicate it you get your mistakes and our mistakes 
and those of the other manufacturer. In 1935 there was a 
meeting of spindle manufacturers. Until then they had been 
putting out about 40 types of spindles, but at that meeting 
they decided on five types. After that there came along the 
paper tube spindle and the wood spindle. 

I have ‘here some bobbins that I want you to see. With 
the exception of those two bobbins there they could have 
been made on the paper spindle or the New Era spindle that 
you are looking at. You will see from this New Era spindle 
that it is the old double-bearing type. The spindle does not 
revolve at all. It has just two bearings. Some of these spin- 
dles have been running a maximum of five years, some three 
and four years. We do not know the life between lubrica- 
tions. The idea is that when we find out what that life is 
we come to your mill, take off your spindles from a frame, 
put on our new ones, clean your old spindles and put them 
on your next frame, and so on. When we get through we 
have a frameful of your spindles and you have a frameful 
of our new ones. We do not know yet what that life will 
be. The idea is that it will be 31/4 or four years. 

Some of you, of course, have had to plumb spindles dur- 
ing the course of your life, and you know it is somewhat of 
a job. But with this spindle it is the simplest job you ever 
saw. Here is a piece of wood that represents the spindle 
rail. You drop your first piece of rubber bushing in. Put 
your next one on and tighten it with a wrench about eight 
or ten times. Drop in the tube. The tube has a concave 
section. Drop the tube in. The part of the spindle that does 
not revolve has a convex section that matches the concave 
section. Drop it in there. You see you can move it around 
any way you want to. Then I put this nut on and just tighten 
it thumb tight; that is all. I can still move this spindle 
around, but you notice the center is right here all the time; 
it does not move away from there. 

QUESTION: Is that spindle usable just on warp? 

Mr. GAYLE: On warp, yes. Then the cap goes on. It 1s 
pretty easy to assemble, you see. All the vibration is ab- 
sorbed in the rubber. Now, these bobbins were not done on 
that particular spindle but were done on a wooden tube 
spindle. This had a front roll speed of 192; it is 24s yarn. 
There is the one it replaced. This is from that same mill, 
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-inch 
ring it had 6.5 ounces of yarn; on the two-inch ring it had 
ten ounces of yarn. The spindle speed was 9,000 on both. 

Mr. MULLEN: Are those wooden bobbins or paper bob- 
bins ? 


No. 12s yarn, with 21, to three-inch ring. On the 2//, 


Mr. GAYLE: These are paper. 
Mr. MULLEN: Are they straight or tapered ? 
Mr. GAYLE: Tapered. 


Mr. MULLEN: Do you mean this spindle here is tapered, 
too? 

Mr. GAYLE: Yes. That is a small spindle, too, by the 
way, if you are interested. I thought you were going to ask 
how long the paper spindle lasts. It lasts longer than the 
wooden bobbin. 

Mr. MULLEN: What is it made of ? 

Mr. GAYLE: Paper. A lot of mills I go into show me 
their bobbins. The bobbin is shellacked on the outside and 
looks nice and shiny, and they think it is all right. But if 
you put the spindle in you find it is worn and rough. 

Mr. MULLEN: What do you do if you have a little yarn 
left on the bobbin? You can’t cut it off. 

Mr. GAYLE: Slip it off. It has a pretty good hips 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: What would happen with the Bar- 
ber-Colman winder? 

Mr. GayLe: They are made for the Barber-Colman 
winder. 

"CHAIRMAN GREEN: It does not slip off ? 

Mr. GAYLE: No. You put a little thimble on it. 

Mr. B.: df you happen to step on one of those bobbins 
will it ruin it? 

Mr. GAYLE: 


Yes, or if you roll a truck over it. 


Slashing 


CHAIRMAN GREEN: Let's go on to the next subject, 
slashing. Under that heading we have these questions: 
“What system of feeding size do you use—circulating or 
gravity? Give the advantages of your system.’’ ‘Does the 
size solution thin down after running for some time? If so, 
how do you control this?” 

J. B. HUTCHINSON, overseer of weaving, Patterson Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids: We use the circulating system, and 
we like it. I do not know anything about the gravity system. 
The important question, to my mind, seems to be whether 
it thins down. That is the question that is asked. We find 
that it does not thin down in our system. Others might 
find that it does. We simply took and used a pump that 
transferred from the cooking kettle to the storage kettle. It 
is cooking all the time, and we do not have any condensa- 
tion that is noticeable or any breaking down. 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: How do you know, Mr. Hutchinson, 
that that size does not thin down? 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON: We had a man test it, and he says it 
does not. We take one 250-gallon storage kettle and test it 
to begin with and then test it when it has gone down, and 
there is no thinning. We have five slashers and one 250- 
gallon kettle. 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: You are continually feeding into it. 
You are fortunate. If you are running five slashers from 
one kettle you are not running a circulating kettle, really. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON: We are not going very deeply into 
that because we are fortunate enoygh to have a complete 


“new sizing system almost installed. 


J.P. Lek, assistant overseer, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Erwin: We have one kettle that a an hour—250 gallons. 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: I should like to have a little mill, 
that does not use it too fast. You fellows put it in too fast 
and use it up too fast. I have been taught that any action 
you take on your size tends to thin it down—any beating or 
anything like that. If not, there is not much sense in stirring 
it up from the bottom. 

Mr. HARDEN: We have three mixing kettles, or two 
cooking kettles and two storage return kettles, because we 
are running two kinds of size. We stop off one of those 
kettles, and that helps some, but I think we-still have prob- 
ably too much kettle capacity: I was interested in what the 
gentleman here stated, that he is running one return kettle 
and two cooking kettles. 


Loom Inspection 


CHAIRMAN GREEN: Let’s go on to weaving. The subject 
there is “System of Inspection,” and the first question is: 
“What do you inspect on. the loom and how often?’’ Has 
anyone anything to say about that? Don’t any of you weave ? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON: Is that for quality control or for 
maintenance ? 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: I think the two go together. If you 
don't look after your shuttles you will have bad cloth. If 
you do not inspect your midget feelers you will have bad 


results. If you don't inspect your machines and keep them — 


up you are going to have trouble. 

We have a few minutes left, so let’s talk about inspection 
for quality. What about harness timing and setting? How 
often do you check that and what variation do you allow? 
You must have some system. Tell us about your harness 
setting-——-what variation do you allow? Do you have twill 
weave or plain weave, Mr. Stephens? 

MILTON J. STEPHENS, assistant overseer of weaving, Er- 
win Cotton Mills Co.; Erwin: Plain. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Where do you level your harness off 
with relation to the fell of the cloth? Or don’t you set it 
that way ? 

Mr. STEPHENS: Two and one-half inches. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you allow much variation from that 
point ? (Continued on next page) 
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DESIZE 


BE WISE 


ECONOMIZE 


oo your own particular finishing 


problem, scientific tests will show that 


EXSIZE...our natural enzyme desizer will 
do the best and most economical job for you. 

So why not use our laboratories for your 
tests or let a Pabst Technical Man work 
with you in your own mill? You'll soon 
prove to your own satisfaction the many 
advantages of employing this safe, easy to 
use desizing agent. Containing no harsh 
chemicals, EXSIZE leaves materials supple, 
elastic, soft...turns out clean, absorbent 
fabrics. And hundreds of yards of cotton 
or cotton-mixed cloth can be desized with 


-EXSIZE for only a few pennies. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Copr. 1946, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile Warehouse Company, 
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Mr. STEPHENS: No, sir, I don’t think there is much va- % is 

riation. m 

RICE DOBBY CHAIN C0 CHAIRMAN GREEN: Do you have any idler gear or aux- [i w 

. iliary gear at Erwin, or do you have came on your cam shaft? i he 

Mr. Cams on the cam shaft. he 

MILLBURY, MAES... U.S.A. THE CHAIRMAN: Well, you are lucky. We find you get g@ th 
a variation where you are moving your gear so much. 4 

If there is nothing more about that, what about your pick §% W 

motion? What variation do you allow from the standard? “jj © 

Mr. HUTCHINSON: I should like to find out if anyone @ ™ 

present uses a standard for that or whether you just leave it me * 
up to the fixer’s discretion. Does anyone use a standard on § 

any part of the pick motion? Is there a standard for any of : By 

those settings ? | 


GRADY J. KING, overseer of weaving, Rosemary Mfg. Co.: 
Over at Rosemary we have 1,100 looms, and they are the ‘ Pp 
only ones we have a standard on. We have a standard for | 
the stroke—a standard of 81/-inch stroke. Of course we 


keep our lugs level all the time, or try to. go 

THE CHAIRMAN: Of course, the width of the loom has a 
good deal to do with it and also the type of fabric you are u 
running. That is one reason we have not had much discus- b 
sion on weaving, because many of our mills are yarn mills, t 

and then the weave mills have several different types of 
construction. But we thought we were neglecting the weav- @ ” 

ing, so that is the reason we put it on the program. At 

Erwin, for instance, they have 40-inch looms, and here in 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. Durham they have 90-inch. But it seemed to us they should 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. have standards. ae 
ees (READY TO SERVE You) 3 Mr. LEE: As the loom runs it wears, necessarily. I should : 
' like to ask Mr. Howell if they have worked out standards 
over there 
Mr. We have started using gauges on practi 
cally all of our settings. | do not recall the settings. We 
have recently started using these gauges, and it makes a 
; tremendous difference. We use them for practically all the ; 
Looking to the future settings, where we can use them. 

CHAIRMAN GREEN: How about thin places and broken | 
with qd proud past picks? What methods have you adopted for eliminating | 
those? Tell us what you do for that. Re 


A MEMBER: The only thing that causes that is badly 
wound filling, I think. 


3 THE CHAIRMAN: That goes back to the spinning, of | 
“R GF r / 0 course. Well, a lot of weavers want to know how to get 
Ay Eemtca m4 away from thin places and broken picks. We know what | 


causes them, perhaps, but do you have any method of check-  ‘ 

Charlotte, N, C. ing them? Do it all to the room until you 
| get 20 per cent of seconds and you have to get another job | 

| or catch hell from your overseer or superintendent, or what ) 

* do you do about that? 


Mr. HUTCHINSON: We have certain points we check to 
control it. We check the fork, and the relation of the fork @ | 
to the grid is the main point in checking. We carry iton [Ff 
Tested and Approved down to the battery box, then the swords. Those are the 
: main points in checking. 

Te S | CHAIRMAN: How long since you checked your lay 

guides ? | 

Mr. HuTCHINSON: We check that when we check the 
swords and when we check the relation of the fork to the’. 
grid. 

AND SOAPS CHAIRMAN GREEN: How often do you check your feelers 

at Erwin? Every day or every week, or how often? You 

have feelers, don’t you? 

Mr. LEE: We check every time the warp is out; the loom 
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is checked thoroughly. Then the loom fixer sets it. If a 
mistake comes out in the cloth a report sheet goes to the 
weaver and one to the fixer, and another sheet goes to the 
head loom fixer. The fixer then checks the loom, and the 
head fixer will also come and check it very carefully, and 
they usually find the trouble right away. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How does the system of inspection 
work when the loom cleaner is cleaning the loom and the 
oiler is oiling it? And when the fixer is checking the loom 
when the warp is out doesn’t he have any flags on his other 
sections? What does he do about the flags ? 

Mr. LEE: We find that if-we check the loom carefully 
while the warp is out it saves a lot of flags. It has given us 
a good deal of satisfaction. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you find that he can check the loom 
pretty thoroughly while the warp 1s out? 

Mr. LEE: Yes, sir, after a little practice. 

QUESTION: Is that done by the fixer that runs the section 
or by another one? 

Mr. LEE: By the fixer that runs the section. I might say 
the head fixer assists him, and the overseer also. We check 
behind them often to see if the loom is all right or if any- 
thing is worn that should have been taken off while the 
warp was out. We just check on that to see if they do the 
work carefully. 


Glass Fiber Use Is Expanding 


A wartime development, superfine textile fibers of glass, 
are proving their commercial value now and researchers are 
seeking new commercial usefulness for the product in wear- 
ing apparel. Developed originally as a kapok substitute in 
naval life preservers the superfine mineral fibers in ‘‘wools” 
and yarns are today developing good markets in heat-sound 
insulations, with demands for the product exceeding pro- 
duction. 

Glass fibers are microscopically thin glass rods which are 
flexible, strong and free from shrinkage or swelling because 
they cannot absorb moisture. In conventional sizes they 
range from 23 to 38 one-hundred-thousands (.00023 to 


.00038) inches in diameter. 


Army field jackets, parkas, boots and mittens lined with 
fiberglas will be tested for their protection against extremely 
cold. temperatures in the Alaska maneuvers next winter, the 
War Department announced recently. Experimental types 
of Arctic wearing apparel, designed by the Quartermaster 
Corps, employ a one-inch layer of fiberglas batting in place 
of the wool and pile linings used in standard cold weather 
clothing. The fiberglas batting is quilted in small squares 
on nylon mesh and inserted between the outer shell and 
inner lining of the garment. At present the lining is 
attached, although the possibility of a detached liner, for 
cleaning purposes, is considered. 

An experimental fiberglas-lined parka was worn by a 
Quartermaster observer during the recent Musk Ox Opera- 
tion in Northern Canada last winter. The observer reported 
that it afforded complete comfort even when the temper- 
ature was 40 degrees below zero—the coldest experienced 
in the exercise. Some recommendations for minor altera- 
tions, such as increasing the depth of the parka hood, are 
being incorporated in the new designs. . With. fiberglas 
insulation, the parka weighs one and one-half pounds less 
than the combined weight of the standard pile parka and 
parka field cotton O. D., and three pounds less than the 
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LABORATORY PRECISION 


PRODUCTION-TESTING 
STAMINA 


Exclusive Incline-plane tensile test- 


er. Tests from single fibre to 2,000 Model J for tensile 

grams. testing of yarn (single 
end or skein) or cloth. 
Burst attachment 
available. 


Model Q for ten- 
Sile testing of 
cords, duck, web- 
bing, etc., up to 
2,000 Ibs. 


“SCOTT TESTERS perform many tests 
on TEXTILES at all stages. 


From single fibre or filament, to 2,000 Ibs. tensile, 
*Scott Testers provide for practically every need- 
ed physical test: tensile, hysteresis, twist, crepe- 
age, burst, flexing, etc.; for single end, cloth, 
webbing, cords, etc. Combined with high precision 
is extreme ruggedness-—these machines stand up 
under production testing year after year. 


Descriptive literature upon request 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


115 BLACKSTONE ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


* Registered Trademark 
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overcoat field parka type. At the same time the fiberglas 
insulated garment is expected to prove much warmer, less 
hampering to body movements, and easier to put on and off. § 
Experiments are being conducted with sleeping bags em- 
ploying fiberglas as the insulating medium. 


~ 


TANKS 


For over 80 years the South- 
ern textile industry has looked 
to Cole for design, fabrication 
and erection of elevated tanks 
for sprinkler and general ser- 
vice. 


{ 


American Viscose Reports On Earnings - | 


American Viscose Corp. reports net profit of $2,050,229 § 
for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1946, equivalent, after 
preferred dividends, to 98 cents per share of common stock 
based on the average number of shares outstanding during 
the quarter. These earnings compare with $834,565 or 31. @ 
cents per share reported for the same quarter of 1945. The | 
net profit of $8,149,612 for the nine months ending Sept. , 
30, 1946, is equivalent, after preferred dividends, to $4.16 | 
per share on the average number of shares of common stock 
outstanding during the period. These earnings compare 
with $3,475,321 or $1.50 per share during the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. 3 

The earnings reported above include those for the last 
18 days of September, 1946, from the business formerly 
owned by Sylvania Industrial Corp. The assets, business 
and good-will of the Sylvania Industrial Corp. were ac- 
quired on Sept. 12, 1946, in consideration for 327,411 
shares of common stock of American Viscose Corp. The 
earnings for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 1946, were ad- 
versely affected by the discontinuance of operations at the 
Meadville plant as the result of a strike which began June 
29, 1946. This strike was settled Oct. 1, 1946, and opera- 
tions were resumed. It is expected that the normal rate of 
production will be reached ‘about the middle of November, 
1946. 

The net sales for the first nine months of 1946 were 
$98,064,995 as compared with $87,618,030 for the corres- 
ponding period of 1945, an increase of 12 per cent. Divi- 
dends declared and paid during the nine months ending 
Sept. 30, 1946, were $3.75 per share on the five per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and $1.50 per share on the com- 
mon stock. | 


Based on long experience with 
textile requirements, Cole ele- 
vated tanks are correct in de- 
sign, Their simplicity contrib- 
utes to their low cost of main- 
tenance. 


Our experienced engineering 
department is at your service 
to assist in solving your prob- 
lems. Write for our general 
catafog—“Tank Talk.” & 


Australia has initiated a five-year industrial program with 
the purpose of developing textile production as a major 
factor among the country’s secondary industries. Albert C. 
Hard, newly appointed Australian Trade Commissioner, will 
direct the program. Domestic demand for textiles in Aus- | 
tralia built up during the war years has caused a strict allo- 
cation system to be instituted to furnish clothing for the 
domestic market, but Mr. Hard is of the opinion that re- 
strictions will be lifted by next year. 


) Exports to the United States of finished textiles will be “ 
Dp BE N M A N underway by the fall of 1947, he said, but added that he | 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS does not believe the fall potential of the Australian market 


HOLD-UPS as a producer of merchandise for the United States will be 
: realized for five years. Declaring that the United States had 
Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Y ear replaced Great Britain as Australia’s number one customer 
: for raw wool this year for the first time, Mr. Hard said, 
‘Australia is aiming at as large an export business with the 
The Terrell Co.. Ine. ge an ex; 


United States as possible. We are looking to the United 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. States to absorb the greater part of our exportable quality 


James F. Mass.—-N. E. States textiles. particularly of fine worsteds.”’ 

E. W. S. Jasper, Inc... Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 

W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd. Canada Among American firms that have already made commit- 

Geo. Thomas & Co... Manchester, England—European Agt. ments to establish plants in Australia are Burlington Mills [ 
Corp. and Julius Kayser & Co. ' 
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M-328B Is Terminated By C. P. A. 


As a companion step to the lifting of price controls, the 
Civilian Production Administration has announced the revo- 
cation of the low-cost clothing program order—M-328B. 
C. P. A. officials said the recent elimination of price controls 
made continuance of the low-cost clothing program no 
longer possible. 

M-328B, which held manufacturers’ production of low- 
cost clothing at approximately half of their total production 
of selected clothing items, was originally issued by the War 
Production Board on May 9, 1944. As then drawn and 
administered, the order dealt with specific garments of 


which there were shortages, and programs for various items 


were issued as the need arose. When a shortage developed 
in a necessary item it was listed on Schedule A under the 
order, and priorities were granted to a manufacturer who 
agreed to make it. There were no mill set-aside provisions 
for the first programs, although in some later programs 
directions were given to individual mills which did establish 
mill set-asides. 

In announcing revocation of M-328B, C. P. A. said: 
The termination of all price controls on textiles has made 
Order M-328B and its schedules no longer practicable. 
There is no basis for continuing these restrictions either on 
the producers of the fabric or on the manufacturers of the 
clothing. All material obtained with priorities assistance 
under Order M-328B or its schedules may be used or dis- 
posed of in any manner or for any purpose, without. regard 
to any of the former provisions of Order M-328B or its 
schedules but subject to all other applicable Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration orders and regulations. Producers 
and finished goods suppliers may deliver cotton, rayon and 
wool fabric without regard to the former provisions of 
Order M-328B or its schedules, and without regard to any 
former preference rating certificate or other -instrument 
issued or used under that order or its schedules.” 

C. P. A. also listed the accomplishments of the low-cost 
clothing program. By the second quarter of 1946 the indus- 
trys average production of low-cost clothing was approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of its total production. C. P. A. estimated 
that if the disappearance from the market of low-cost cloth- 
ing had continued at the rate it was moving before M-328B 
was established, production of such clothing would by now 
be practically non-existent. In discontinuing the program, 
C. P. A. pointed out that although it would be possible to 
continue the provisions for set-asides, to grant priorities, 
and to rule that material obtained through these priorities 
must be used in specific items, it was no longer possible to 
insure that the items so manufactured would be held to 
prices within the low-cost field. 


The American Wool Council announced Oct. 25 that 
textile manufacturers are threatened with an acute shortage 
of fine wools in 1947, despite a reported world surplus of 
apparel wools. The council attributed this situation to in- 
creasing dependence of the American public on foreign 
sources of supply. Figures were released showing that while 
wool consumption had increased from 600,000,000 to 1,- 
000,000,000 pounds annually in the past 25 years, Ameri- 
can wool growers are producing less. Domestic growing 
declined from 475,000,000 pounds in 1942 to 287,000,- 
000 pounds in 1946 and is continuing downward, the 
council said. 
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Quality, backed by 71 years of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
under modern standards for A-1 quality and 
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Institute Stresses Research in Production 
a 
. (Continued from Page 30) (15) to have an adequate § 
> } d. pile anchorage under conditions of wear and cleaning; and 
l VARhE 16) to be resistant to destruction by moth larvae. “It , 
| | y | 
scarcely needs to be said,” he stated, ‘that an ideal fabric 
| 7 for this use still remains to be developed; that garment F 
Emblem of ti 
BUSINESS CHARACTER B () B B | \ S design and patterns: with the fitting of clothing is in many Jj 
Rice Leaders respects more important than the fabrics themselves. It is | 
of the 


Alssociation 
m Represents High Standing in 
WAME~PRODUCT~ POLICY 


S p () () | S not enough simply to develop an excellent fabric. There is 

an over-all problem of food, clothing and shelter in ‘which 43 

: the design of a textile fabric is only one element of an ex- | rf 
S HU TTLES ceedingly complex problem that is today only little under- 
| stood in terms of the fundamental scientific principles in- oi. 

volved.” 


“The Army wool sock is one of the most important items | . 
of a soldier's equipment,’ General Gregory said, “and by | 
( . concentrated effort and close co-ordination with the industry @ 


through pilot-plant operations and demonstrations, it was 


LAWRENCE, MA SSACHI | possible to convert the entire industry producing Army socks 


over to the use of a suitable process, so that during the last 
year of the war shrinkproof cushion-sole socks were avail- ' 
FOUNDED IN 1883 able for the entire Army.’’ He emphasized that there is still 
much work to be done in applying shrink resistance to such 
| items as underwear, sweaters, flannel shorting and blankets, | | 
ee Also, that it was in the interest of wool growers and man- @ 
Greenville, $C, . . Ratph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore ufacturers to institute an active educational program to teach: 
Griffin, Ga. . . . + Belton C, Plowden the public what it may expect from washable woolens, with 
3 obvious benefits to both civilian and military economy. 
Spartanburg, S.C... . . . Montgomery & Crawford : In closing, General Gregory stressed the great contribu- | 


tion made by industry in the application of the findings of 
the quartermaster research to the development and produc- 
tion of textile products which resulted from close co-opera- 
tion from industry with the Army. He said: “At no time 
was it possible for the quartermaster research to reach a 
solution of its problems without active assistance from in- 
dustry. That probably will always be the case and, in one 
sense, it should be. Practically all quartermaster products 
have a civilian counterpart. By continual close collaboration 
it should be possible in the future for the Quartermaster 
Corps to continue the improvement of its items for military 
use, while at the same time contributing to the improvement 
of similar items for civilian consumers. While modes of 
warfare may change, and while it is devoutly to be hoped | 
that there will never be a need to apply the results of mili- | 
tary research in environmental protection to actual combat | 
conditions, the American public and the textile industries 
can well justify continued research in this field by the Quar- 
termaster Corps. Not only: will it provide insurance against 
possible military contingencies,” he said, ‘but it will have a 
great value to the industries themselves and to the consumer. 
Whether in the field of improved fabrics, or the develop- 
ment of flameproof clothing, shrink-resistant wool items, 
longer-wearing textiles or whatever is of interest to the 
Army in the field of textiles, the civilian economy can also 
benefit from the Army’s research in these fields, and from 
SELLING AGENTS the leadership of quartermaster research and development 
* ATLANTA IN in seeking a solution to these problems as a military neces- 
- 


A GREAT TEXTILE SELLING ORGANIZATION — 


BRANCH OFFICES 


* BOSTON sity. 
* CHICAGO : Lewis Sanders, president of the institute, in presenting 
* PHILADELPHIA COMPANY, INC. his annual report of the group's activities, stated that “‘the 

\ ° 
esearch program of the institute, as approved by its research 

30 WORTH ST., Y. C. advisory committee, constitutes definitely integrated research 
William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors having clear-cut objectives—the development of certain basic 
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data essential as a foundation for continuing special research 
and which has long been needed, the development of the 
te fT research on warp sizing and other sizing on which the instt- 


id tute has already done substantial and valuable research, and ss 
It the development of some special lines of research having >: ee 
more immediate practical relations to current mill opera- 
, | In addition to its general research program, the institute 
is 
. §@ is now prepared to encourage and undertake the setting up 
is § 
se of special research projects on matters of interest to groups 
| of member mills, to be financed by them, and the informa- 
® tion to remain their property for an agreed upon period of : 
time before being published. This phase of institute research 
'# is subordinate to and must always be kept in proper relation 
a the basic research program conducted for the benefit of 
all members by the institute. 
y Commenting on the fellowships, Mr. Sanders said ‘'the 
8 institute maintains graduate students working on textile re- | 
search under institute and Textile Foundation supervision 
st while taking their academic work and degrees at Princeton 
University. These fellowships are providing a steady supply 
1] of highly trained men who will be available to the textile 
h industry.”’ Through taking advantage of the resources and 
faculty of Princeton University, the institute is able to fulfill 
its educational services to the textile industry and still devote d 
h. @ all its resources to research and the dissemination of the —— 
7 results. The high reputattion of Princeton University attracts | 
@ avery desirable type of graduate student. A , D 7§ 210 better 
ny -H. Wickliffe Rose, honorary chairman of the meeting and ae | 
f  @ chairman of the institute board of directors, reviewed the th LO T N G 
ail 
-. day's program in his closing remarks when he said: ‘‘The | 
-  @ ideological warfare in which industry is now involved | Just as the best in cutters must be used to get the 
e @ threatens the capitalistic system by destruction of the ability most from any machine tool so must a card have the 
3 of corporations to make profits. Caught in a squeeze be- best and proper kind of clothing. 
4 ; tween rising wages and costs and price levels controlled by , 
e HM government, management is forced to consider more care- Our service representatives are men specially trained 
: fully than ever before the means for making a profit. by us to help you select the proper clothing for your 
1  .§ Greater productivity partly rests in the will of the workers. purposes. 
fc It depends also, to a great extent, on research. Fruits of They will also insure your continued efficiency by 
y research are harvested as new products which, placed in 
making free Ashworth Card Surveys at regular inter- 
t productiton, create new jobs; new technology, which serves se : 
7 vals to inspect clothing, bearings, and chains, and to 
f to produce better products more efficiently; and improved 
{1 @ environment or working conditions. While making it possi- 
- @ ble for a corporation to do business at a profit, and thus to expense and minimum loss of productive time, 
t } pay rent in the form of dividends for the machinery owned Write our nearest office for details. 
$ ; by the stockholders, research, through these three types of 
4 results, serves the employees and the public. ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
a “Most progressive companies are conducting research AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 
4 themselves while fostering research done by others in their Fall River*}{  Worcester*{  Philadelphia*}{ Atlanta} 
fields, The broader and more basic the subject or problem, Greenville; Charlotte {{  Dallas{{ (Textile Sply, Co.) 
' the more expensive it is for a company to do the job itself. Factory tRepair Shop $Distributing Point 
; ) For that reason we find basic research being conducted in PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL): 
; 4 educational institutions and research institutes such as ours. WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
| activity of our institute is to give management new 
A major activity | SPECIAL PURPOSES LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE « SOLE DISTRIB- 
a knowledge on which pre uction can progress. wtesieomoare _ UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 
t in support of institutional research by large and small mills 
means an increasing sense of responsibility for research, 
whether or not it is done within the company. There are 
many roads to the same destination. If the goal is the pros- 
; perity and happiness of the general public by the production 
. of better textiles at lower prices in larger quantities when 
i and where they are wanted, then the Textile Research. Insti- 


* tute will continue to point the way through research.” 
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A MACHINE TOOL i 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


PS 
conn SUGARS & SYRY 


DEXTRINES, GUM® 
CEDAR 


CORN STARCHES: 


Spring Woolen and Rayon Cards Are Issued 

Lively spice, copper, apricot and orange-tinted hues re- 
ceive emphasis among the basic color ranges portrayed in the 
regular editions of the 1947 Spring Woolen and Rayon 
Cards, just issued by the Textile Color Card Association to 
its members. Advance confidential samples of the spring 
colors were previously sent to the organization’s interna- 
tional membership. Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing 
director of the association, also called attention to the sig- 
nificance of refreshing new greens in the spring fashion 
forecast, as interpreted in juniper, jade, fern and bluish sea | 
versions, as well as more animated mint and peacock greens. @ 

Important likewise are warm burnished blond and amber 
tones, coffee cream beiges and suntan browns. The neutral 
gamut of grays is stressed in pearl, haze and light taupe 
shades, Cited as very promising in the rose gamme are cool 
glace strawberry and frosted raspberry tones. The sophisti- 
cated violine family finds smart expression in bluish rendi- 
tions of lilac and violet, as well as rosier cyclamen and 
orchid tones. 


New Record Set in Rayon Production 


Third quarter rayon production, totaling 213,500,000 
pounds, has exceeded production of the corresponding 
period of 1945 by ten per cent, and set a new record for | 
the industry, according to the compilation made by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc., in its November issue of Rayon @& 
Organon. Production for the first nine months of 1946, 
totaling 638,500,000 pounds, also was a new high figure, 
exceeding the output in similar periods in 1945 and 1944 
by 814 and 191/ per cent respectively. : 

October total rayon shipments amounted to 72,200,000 
pounds, an increase of six per cent over September. Rayon 
filament yarn shipments in October were as follows: vis- 
cose-cupra 42,000,000 pounds and acetate 15,400,000. 
pounds. Domestic rayon staple shipments in October aggre- 
gated 14,800,000 pounds. Total rayon filament yarn stocks 
in producers’ hands at the end of October amounted to 9,- 
000,000 pounds, while rayon staple stocks were 2,600,000 
pounds. 

Rayon filament yarn (all processes) produced in the third 
quarter amounted to 167,300,000 pounds, a figure slightly 
above the second quarter, but 1.1 per cent below the record 
level established in the first quarter.. However, viscose- 
cupra yarn production in the third quarter hit a new high 
of 123,500,000 pounds, to exceed the previous record by 
one per cent and the third quarter of last year by 13 per 
cent. 

Due to a three-months strike at one acetate yarn plant, &@ 
finally settled in October, third quarter acetate yarn produc- * 
tion totaling 45,800,000 pounds was at the lowest level 
since the third quarter of 1945 and eight per cent below 
the peak output in the second quarter of 1946. 

The production of rayon staple in the, July-September 
period reached a new record total of 46,200,000 pounds, : 
which exceeded the previous record by two per cent and 
third quarter 1945 output by 1214 per cent. The new over- 
all record is attributed to the increase in the output of vis- | 
cose process staple, which amounted to 35,300,000 pounds FF 
or 3.5 per cent over second quarter output. On the other ; 
hand, acetate staple production in the third quarter was 
slightly below the second quarter peak level. Viscose staple 
production in the third quarter accounted for 761, per cent 
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of the total output, the balance of 231/, per cent being ace- 
tate staple. 

Domestic shipments of rayon filament yarn during the 
third quarter fell off slightly from the second quarter level. 
Deliveries amounting to 163,500,000 pounds were 1.1 per 
cent below those of the preceding quarter but 11.2 per cent 
over the third quarter of 1945. 

Shipments of both textile-type and tire-type yarns in the 
third quarter were one per cent under respective second 
quarter shipments. But for the first nine months of the 
year, shipments of textile type yarns were 81/, per cent 
above shipments in the same period -last year, while yarn 
deliveries to tire manufacturers in the same period were 
1514 per cent over those a year ago. 

Compared with the April-June period, third quarter dis- 
tribution of total yarn shipments to the principal consuming 
trades showed the following percentage changes: full-fash- 
ioned hosiery —10.3 per cent; circular knitting +-2.7 per 
cent; narrow weaving +-2.5 per cent; broad weaving —1.1 
per cent; warp knitting —6 per cent; and tire manufacturers 
—1.1 per cent. There were no changes in shipments to 
seamless hosiery and miscellaneous uses. 

Exports of rayon yarn by producers during the third 
quarter totaled 2,600,000 pounds, a decrease of 21 per cent 
under the previous quarter. Exports for the first nine 
months of 1946 were 47 per.cent under the corresponding 
period last year. Of the total nine months’ yarn exports, 
23 per cent comprised tire-type yarns, against 35 per cent 
in the same period last year. 

In the third quarter, production of viscose-cupra textile- 
type yarn’ showed an increase as well as viscose tire-type 
yarns. The total of 68,300,000 pounds of viscose-cupra tex- 
tile-type yarn represented a 4:1 per cent increase over the 
preceding quarter. Viscose tire-type yarns at 55,200,000 
pounds showed a 2.8 per cent increase. The output of tex- 
tile-type yarns in the third quarter accounted for 55 per cent 
of the total viscose-cupra yarn production, the remaining 
45 per cent being tire-type yarns. 

Average denier of viscOse-cupra yarn spun during the 
third quarter was 219 denier and was unchanged from the 
preceding three month period. Average denier of acetate 
yarn production during the third quarter declined slightly 
below the second quarter, the averages being 95 and 97 
respectively. 


One-Variety Cotton Encouraged in Alabama 


Five thousand dollars in prizes is being offered this year 
to Alabama communities growing one-variety cotton that 
achieve the largest yields per acre of good quality cotton. 
The money, which will go into community improvements, 
is being offered jointly by the Alabama Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association and the Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association. The contest is being administered by the 
state agricultural extension service. 

Communities are asked to grow a single variety of cotton, 
a variety best adapted to the area, and the strain is kept 
pure, with considerable benefit to the growers. The practice 
also enables cotton mills to know where to obtain any par- 
ticular type of cotton they desire. In recent years Alabama 
has, by improved cotton practices, been able to produce the 
same amount of cotton on half the acreage as formerly, and 
most of the cotton is an inch or longer in staple, whereas a 
few years ago only a small percentage of it was that long. 
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Free-Wheeling 


EXPANDER 


AS USED WITH A STARCH MANGLE 


The above diagram shows how a prominent 
finishing plant uses the Mount Hope Free-Wheel- 
ing Expander to keep cloth at maximum width 
and to prevent the selvage from curling before 
the cloth enters a starch mangle. 

An advantage found in this plant is that, due 
to the lack of cloth friction on the Mt. Hope 
Expander the sleeve stays cool, whereas, on other 
types, the heat generated by friction will cause 
the sleeve to warp out of shape, particularly near 
the bearings, and to actually slough off. 

The only repairing required to date on this 
expander has been replacement of the Neoprene 
sleeve and this has more than double the life of 
sleeves used on other expanders. Since the sleeve 
represents the major cost of upkeep with any 
expander of this type, the economy of the 
Mt. Hope Expander is evident. 

Other advantages are as follows: — 

Expanders can be set at any desired angle to 
the cloth, 

Ball bearings, grease packed, are securely 
mounted in steel spools to outlast many Neoprene 
sleeve coverings and so designed that they cannot 
stick nor turn on the axle and cut it. | 

This expander is suitable for all fabrics, includ- 
ing rayon marquisette and rayon and cotton 
tire cord, 

We will be glad to assist you, free of charge, 
with your cloth opening, etitiieg or cross-stretch 
problem. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 


42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES—John H. Andresen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson, / 
N. J.; Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bidg., Providence 3 
R. I.; Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.; W. J. Westaway 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 3, Canada; Sidney Springer, 316 East 
Commercial St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 16 


of 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street, Telephone 150 
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Comers Work for Farmers’ Salvation 


(Continued from Page 36) and put on winter feed. He 
was astonished to find that when the cattle were fed on 
silage instead of their accustomed diet of. Johnson grass 
and lespedeza hay, their milk production fell off alarmingly. 
The 51 cows that produced an average of 1,400 pounds of 
rich milk per day on grass, gave only 950 pounds when fed 
silage. Grass proved better as well as cheaper feed. 

The Comers began to operate this program for improving 
the lot of Alabama farmers, and not out of any abstract 
desire to. do good, but because they have a hard-headed real- 
ization of a basic economic law: that before a potential 
customer can become a customer in fact, he first must have 
an adequate supply of the long green. They learned this 
fact from their father, who occasionally took time off from 
the mills to handle such chores as being governor of Ala- 
bama. 

Now they're busy preaching—and demonstrating—the 
idea that two money enterprises, cattle and cotton, are more 
than twice as good as one not-so-big-money enterprise. Be- 
fore they finish, they will likely revolutionize the entire 
agricultural pattern of the state, and put plenty of the long 
green into the jeans of their farmer-customers in the process. 


Pace Says Research Is Cotton’s Savior 


A prediction that cotton would retain its important place 
in the agricultural economy of the South “if we get the re- 


search program that cotton really needs, and if we develop . 


a cotton policy that is economically sound.” was made last 
month by Representative Stephen Pace of Georgia, in an 
address before the state conference of county agricultural 
and home demonstration agents at Athens, Ga. “In foreign 
lands,’” he said, “the toughest competition is the competi- 
tion of cheap labor. In our own country, the toughest com- 
petition is the productive genius of modern industry which 
is constantly improving its competitive power through re- 
search." To place production on a sound economic basis, 
Rep. Pace proposed: (1) Mechanization in planting, cul- 
tivating and harvesting. (2) Seed selection and treatment. 
(3). Building up the fertility of the soil. (4) Selecting the 
best type of cotton for each area. (5) Shifting from high- 
cost to low-cost production areas. (6) Improved methods 
of disease and insect control. (7) A greatly expanded one 
variety program. 


‘Insect Repellancy Standard Is Promulgated 


A proposed commercial standard: for woven and knitted 
fabrics and yarns treated to resist insect attack has been dis- 
tributed, for review to the industries concerned by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, 
so that, if necessary, it may be adjusted to meet the com- 
posite viewpoint of key organizations. The proposed stand- 
ard was submitted by the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists in collaboration with the American 
Society for Testing Materials and the National Association 
of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers, Inc., and is 
the result of combined intensive investigations by commit- 
tees of these three organizations over a period of several 
years. 

Purpose of the commercial standard is to establish mini- 
mum requirements on a nationally recognized basis for those 


woven and knitted fabrics and yarns which have been treated 
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in any way to resist attack from certain insect pests, namely, 


the case-bearing clothes moth (Tinea pellionella), webbing 
le clothes moth (Tineola biselliella), tapestry moth ( Tricho- ‘ 
phaga tapetzella), common carpet beetle (Anthrenus scro- lit 
pd phulariae), furniture carpet beetle (Anthrenus vorax), (LOL U 
y- varied carpet beetle (Anthrenus verbasci), and black carpet vie J “age C 
of beetle (Attagenus Piceus), as a protection to the manufac- in th e 
ed turers, distributors, and ultimate consumers; to promote fair 
competition between manufacturers; and to serve as a basis 
"8 for guaranteeing quality. 
ets The commercial standard covers the following five classes 
al. of resistance to insect attack, depending on the service ex- 
ia pected from fabrics and yarns so treated: (1) treated fabrics 
ig and yarns, (2) treated fabric and yarns—aged, (3) treated 
si fabric and yarns—aged and laundered, (4) treated fabrics 
and yarns—aged and cleaned, (5) treated fabrics and yarns 
la- —aged, laundered and cleaned. It includes for each class 
requirements to be met to permit a treated fabric or yarn 'to 
ne be labeled or otherwise described as complying with the 
ig requirements of this standard, methods of test, and the 
e- recommended wording by which manufacturers and distrib- 
ne utors may guarantee compliance with the commercial stand- 
"8 ard. 
SS. 
Operational Profits Reported By Textron 
Consolidated net profits of $43,658,884 for the nine " 
ete months ending Sept. 28, 1946, for Textron, Inc., and its WEAVERS 
ea subsidiaries, including Nashua Mfg. Co., but excluding Tex- KNOTTER 
oF ° tron Southern, Inc., and affiliate, have been reported by 
8 Royal Little, president of Textron. Comparative figures for 
ssi 1945 are not available. The earnings are equal, after pre- 
ral ferred dividends, to $3.43 per share on the outstanding 
gn common stock of Textron, Inc., Mr. Little said. He added 
ti that the total profits are after deducting $624,926, repre- A simple knot can make or break the 
+ senting earnings applicable to minority interests and earn- finest yarns — offset the best efforts of 
ings prior to the acquisition of stock interest in subsidiaries men and machines, 
is, py Fectron, It is in the winding room that you may 
Bank loans of Textron Southern, Inc., have been reduced ; : ; 
ul- find the weak link in your production 
to $2,000,000, Mr. Little said, and the cotton position of 
nt. chain—the one operation that alone can 
s hedged prior to the recent decline in cotton prices. | — y 
product. It is here that the speed, accu- 
rds Russian Cotton Waste In Market racy and care with which the weaver’s 
neha knot is tied is so vital to the processes 
Appearance of cotton waste in the United States from that follow. 
Russia, apparently being imported without quotas, was re- 
ported Oct. 1 by Dr. William P. Jacobs, president of the The Boyce Weaver's Knotter ties a per- 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association. Dr. Jacobs, fect weaver’s knot and clips the ends in 
ted upon investigating “rumors” that the cotton waste was be-. one fast, smooth action. It gives you de- 
lis- ing imported, said that he found that not only were they pendable quality control where it really 
~~ true, but that these imports were increasing rapidly with im- counts. | 
ds, ports for June being more than 100 per cent greater than 
ae for the entire first three months of this year. 
AG- “Although presumably this waste is being held for re- 
tile shipment, it : a known fact that some was sold in this _ MILL DEVICES COMPANY — 
an country at twice the ceiling price set by the Ofhce of Price DIVISION OF 
ion Administration for American waste. I regret extremely that _ A. B. CARTER, INC. 
| ts such a situation has developed. While it is manifestly un- GASTONIA, N. c. 
nit- fair to the American businessman it represents a serious 
ral 


threat to the farmers who grow short staple low-grade cot- 
ton,” Dr. Jacobs said, adding ‘‘of course, the only real solu- 


Representatives 


Cc. E. Herrick 44 Franklin Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 1812 Seuth Main Street, Dallas, Texas 
Hugh Williams & Co. 79 Wellington St., Toronto 1, Canada 


tion for this situation was the decontrolling of cotton waste, 
ose. §7 for cotton waste happens to be one of those type of products 
ted which did not lend itself to effective price control.” 
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Spinners To Aid Fight On Inflation 


Members of the Carded Yarn Association, meeting at 
Charlotte Nov. 15, adopted a declaration of policy com- 
mitting the industry, which operates some two million spin- 
dles, to “‘resist firmly all forces which tend to increase the 
cost of living and induce inflation.” More than 200 mills 
in the Southeastern, Middle Atlantic and New England 
states were represented at the convention, during which 


‘current officers of the association were re-elected. They are: 


E. Owen Fitzsimons of Charlotte, president and secretary; 
E. N. Brower of Rockfish Mills at Hope Mills, N. C., chair- 
man of the board; Harvey W. Moore of Brown Mfg. Co. at 
Concord, N. C., vice-president; and W. N. Banks of Grant- 
ville (Ga.) Mills, chairman of the colored yarn division. 
Miss Juanita Nixon of Charlotte was appointed secretary. 
The morning business session was devoted to a discussion 
of matters particularly pertintent to the carded yarn spinners, 
and subsequent adoption of various resolutions. The text 


of the resolution pertaining to price decontrol follows: “The . 


industry did not seek decontrol in order to obtain higher 
prices or greater profits. It desired a return of free enter- 
prise in order to bring about better distribution and produc- 
tion and a better balanced production. -The way now is 
open to meet more adequately the great demand for cotton 
goods and to provide improved qualities and quantities to 
consumers at reasonable prices. The industry recognizes 
fully the dangers of continually rising prices and will firmly 
resist all forces which tend to increase the cost of living and 
induce inflation.” 

In his report to the membership Mr. Fitzsimons empha- 
sized that the elimination of Office of Price Administration 
controls would bring countless troubles on the industry if it 
should follow unwise policies. “With O. P. A. out, it is 
obvious that the mills will have to make their own sales 
policies. Yarn prices should be based on the formula en- 
dorsed by O. P. A., which includes current replacement cost 
of cotton, weighted average mill conversion cost and a rea- 
sonable profit.” He urged that carded yarn plants adopt 
modern cost accounting systems so as to be in position at 
all times to determine with accuracy the cost of producing 
any required count or description of yarn, providing always 
that each mill stays within the limit of its own manufactur- 
ing facilities. The group's president warned also that ‘‘sell- 
ers and buyers again will be faced with the matter of abiding 
by the contract rules unanimously approved some years ago 
by all divisions of the yarn trade. If followed, these rules 
will go far toward keeping trading on an orderly basis in 
even the most difficult times. With basic economic factors 
moving toward relative stability, the transition from O. P. 
A. control to operations under the laws of supply and de- 
mand should be a painless and welcome change.” 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison of New York, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, spoke during the luncheon ses- 
sion on general business cycles and how industry can be 
prepared for them. He stated that it is impossible for 
American industry to talk itself into a depression, because 
“depressions always come when no one ts looking for them.” 
Continual review and analysis of business policies, then 
taking all possible precautions, is the advice offered by the 
speaker. Depressions, he stated, can result from five forces 
beyond the control of business: (1) government fiscal poli- 
cies; (2) volume of production in agriculture; (3) policies 
and powers of labor; (4) overconcentration of capital goods 
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investment; and (5) growth of new industries, then stop- 
page of accumulative process by satisfying demand so that 
only replacements are necessary. Dr. Murchison urged his 
listeners to see that their business situations are sound in 
relation to all these factors. “Don’t be pessimistic, don’t be 
optimistic, but simply be realistic,’’ he concluded. 

At the close of the morning executive session, the follow- 
ing directors were elected: for one year—R. C. Forrest of 
Uniontown, Ala.; J. G. H. Morriss of Anniston, Ala., L. E. 
Bowen of Tifton; Ga., H. L. Battle of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
W. L. London of Pittsboro, N. C., Leonard Moretz of 
Maiden, N. C., and P. M. Neisler of Mayo, S. C.; for two 
years—J. A. Connor.of Covington, Tenn., I. C. Milner of 
Atlanta, Ga., P. L. Shafer of Carrollton, Ga., Karl Bishopric 
of Spray, N. C., J. Boyce Choate of Charlotte, J. A. Cooper 
of Henderson, N. C., and J. C. Cloninger of York, S. C.; 
for three years—J. Craig Smith of Sylacauga, Ala., W. N. 
Banks of Grantville,-Ga., G. B: Barnwell of Maen, Ga., 
Philip Dana of Westbrook, Me., R. L. Harris of bichon. 
N. C., H. K. Winget of Albemarle, N. C., and J. A. Farmer 


‘of Anderson, S. C. 
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Big Investment In Air Conditioning 


Southern textile mills, pushing forward a modernization. 


and expansion program involving approximately $200,000,- 
000, next year will make the heaviest investments in air 
conditioning equipment ever made by the industry in a 
single year, according to John E. Haines, vice-president .of 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Improvement of 
air conditioning and controls stands near the top of modern- 
ization items planned by the industry for the sake of plant 
efficiency and human comfort, Haines said. 

“Leaders in the industry realize that competition in all 
phases will be so keen during the next few years that they 
must take advantage of the most modern methods to keep 
pace,” he said. “The day of guesswork operations is over. 
Automatic controls make it possible to hold humidity and 
temperature at the precise levels required for high-quality 
production. Thus, with the question mark removed from 
this factor, operators can turn their attention to other varia- 
bles that affect efficiency. One by one, they can eliminate 
them until maximum production and quality are attained.” 


Australian Wool Clip Is Below Average 


_An analysis of the different types and grades of wool 
produced in an average year in Australia, the first ‘ever 
compiled, has been made by the Australian Wool Realiza- 
tion Commission. The most pertinent fact revealed in the 
report was that of the total average annual Australian wool 
clip of approximately 1,000,000,000 grease pounds, not 
more than between 500,000,000 and 600,000,000 pounds 
represents grades of 60-64s to 70s and finer, the types of 
wool particularly suitable for American wool textile man- 
ufacturers’ requirements. Remainder of the average clip 
consists of varying quantities of combing and carding wools, 
grading from 50s and below up to 58s and 60s. Since world 
requirements ‘must be met largely from the current clip, the 
council states it is this fact which is responsible for the 
continuing advances in prices being shown at present auc- 
tions. Due to the recent lengthy and destructive drought, 
the Australian clip this year does not exceed 900,000,000 
pounds and the quantity of fine wools is said to be less than 
that of previous years. 
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Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 


OILS: 
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Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 


filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 


FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’ s Sons * Established 1909 
Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sis., thease 34, Pa. 


et 


West Franklin Avenue 


Manufacturers of 
All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange present 
drawing frames for long 
synthetic staple up to 
and including three inch 


Gossett Machine Works 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Phone 213 
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IN THIS CORNER At any weight, for every. spinning 


and twisting task, with any type or count yarn, Dary Ring 
Traveler is champion and always gives increased spindle 
speed with maximum traveler wear. 


champion in your corner. 


‘| THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED JOHN HUMPHRIES, BOX 043, GREENVHAE, 5. C. 
mMAOL OF JOMM O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, OA. 
SUPERIORITY HM. REID LOCKMAN, BOK 515. SPARTANBURG, C. 


Read the Classified Ads on Pages 64 and 65 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


“Edt A SOUTHERN MILL” 


wl) NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Sizings, 


formulated with latest developed synthetic 


softeners and resins, assure better weaving 


efficiency. 


CHEMICAL CO. inc, 
Spartanburg S.C. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


. See your friendly Dary Representative today and get the 


Competitive Position Of Cotton Is Analyzed 


Only through its own negligence can the cotton industry 
suffer all the ills which today’s pessimists foresee for it, Ed 
Lipscomb, sales promotion director of the National Cotton 
Council, said Nov. 15 before the Georgia Farm Bureau 
Federation meeting at Macon. ‘If the nation’s best fiber, 
backed by the nation’s largest agricultural industry, should 
fail to win today’s battle for markets, the fault will be our 
own,’ Mr. Lipscomb said. “If cotton is defeated, you and 
I will defeat it. We will defeat it with negligence; we will 
defeat it by not doing the obvious things which are needed 
to be done for it.’ 

Developments during recent weeks have beaut into 
sharp focus the question of cotton’s future, the cotton coun- 
cil official pointed out, but, he said: “There is nothing 
unexpected about the fact that we are now faced with great 
problems and even greater threats. Perhaps the tremendous 
speed with which these problems and threats have devel- 


oped, and the extremes they have reached, were not fore- 


seen. Perhaps we did not anticipate that cotton’s price 
would drop so precipitously, that competitors would estab- 
lish themselves in cotton’s largest pre-war market so rap- 
idly, or that the Senate and House agricultural committees 
would undergo changes in political majorities so soon. Yet 
there is none of us who did not know that once we came 
in sight of the end of abnormal consumption demands of 
the war period, we could expect some measure of all the 
things which have been happening to our industry. 

“We knew that cotton’s price would come down to some 
extent,’ he said. “We knew that competitors would be 
after our markets more vigorously than ever before, and 
that a change in the political complexion of the nation at 
large was at least a distinct possibility. No doubt the dizzy 
speed of the past few weeks has lowered the spirits of some 
of us to a point where the enervating effects of pessimism 
have made it difficult for us to maintain our perspective, and 
to appraise objectively the true position of our industry,’ 
Mr. Lipscomb continued. “‘Certainly, however, there is no 
better time than now for taking stock of ourselves, for find- 
ing out where we stand, and for-moving ahead with all our 
might along those lines which assure us of greatest results.”’ 

It would be foolish, he declared, not to recognize the 
synthetic fiber production which today is the equivalent of 
two million bales of cotton annually, and will expand by 
more than 50 per cent by 1955. He admitted also that 
paper has made painful inroads into cotton’s markets, as . 
have jute and burlap from India, and low-cost cotton from 
foreign countries. “If we look only at our competitors’ 
strength as compared with our own weaknesses, then indeed 
we have caused to despair,’ Mr. Lipscomb said, ‘‘but if we 
measure the virtues of our fiber and the strength of our 
industry against the virtues and strength of our competition, 
we will soon abandon our pessimism.” 

Cotton’s problem to keep its place in the nation’s economy 
is the same problem facing a manufacturer of razor blades, 
chewing gum or refrigerators, he told the federation. “We 
must meet our competitors in the quality of our products,” 
Mr. Lipscomb said. “We must meet them in price. We 
must match them in the volume of sales pressure we put 
behind our goods.”” Quality improvement of cotton must 
be in agricultural and industrial research, he said. The 
problem of competitive price must be solved through lower 
cost of cotton production, through more efhcient farming 
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throughout the United States, Textron, Inc., 


and better processing methods. Sales pressure must push 
cotton through tremendous expansion of advertising and 
sales promotion, he declared. In direct proportion to the 
effort the cotton industry puts behind this three-phase effort 
there is cause for optimism for the future of cotton and all 
those who depend on it, Mr. Lipscomb concluded. 


Universal Winding Reports On Earnings 


Universal Winding Co. of Providence, R. I., in its 53rd 
year of manufacturing textile winding machinery, reports 
a net profit before taxes of $516,489, after taxes of $314.- 
465, equal to $1.09 per share on 288,340 shares outstanding 
at ‘the close of the fiscal year, at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting in September. While reconversion was completed 
at the start of the fiscal year, July 1, 1945, the building up 
of inventories in process was a major concern during the 
first six months. By the first of this year, operations were 
on a profitable basis, and production from January to June, 
1946, was the greatest for any six months’ period in com- 
pany history. Accordingly, over 80 per cent of the net profit 
was earned in the last six of the fiscal year’s 13 periods. 

Recent 1946 dividends per share of common stock were 
as follows: On June 27, $.10 was declared, payable Aug. 1 
to stockholders of record as of July 10. On Sept. 9, $.20 
was declared, payable Nov. 1, to stockholders of Oct. 1 

In the past, export customers took an average of 45 per 
cent of Universal's production; this foreign business 1s being 
steadily resumed. Besides delivering machinery and parts 
to some 2,500 plants in the United States and Canada, Uni- 
versal products were shipped to an approximate total of 30 
countries in the export field during the year. In announcing 
plans for general plant improvement and increased produc- 
tion, the company emphasizes a backlog of orders amount- 
ing to approximately $10,500,000. 


Textron Training Personnel 
With a student body of 


22 young men drawn from 
recently in 
augurated a sales training school that provides a thorough 
course in textile selling and is expected to keep Textron 
supplied with the high caliber salesmen that will be needed 
in the future, James A. King, Textron’s vice-president in 
charge of sales, announced recently. The school is being 
conducted by John C. Wallis, assistant to Mr. King, and 
before the course is finished practically every key executive 
of the company will have addressed the class. 

The course lasts for approximately six months and began 
in October with the trainees gathered in New York. Until 
Dec. 20 the students will be instructed by key executives of 
Textron a$ well as experienced and qualified people from 
stores and other fields in the basis of selling, department 
and specialty store operation, textile manufacture and Tex- 
tron products and policies. After a Christmas holiday, the 
students will return to their regions for another three 


‘months of practical experience during which time they will 


travel with experienced salesmen. 

The campus in New York is the Hudson Room of the 
Woodstock Hotel. Morning and afternoon classes are held 
five days a week and on Saturdays field trips are taken to 
leading stores, manufacturing houses, the Stock Exchange, 
and other points. The last week of the course in New York 
is to be devoted to a field trip to Textron’s laboratories, 
mills and sewing plants in New England. 
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Burlap 
Slasher -Cloth 
Akron Leather Belts 
Perkins Tufhair Checkstraps 
Weavever Plywood Pickersticks 
Mechanical and Electrical Tachometers 
Keller Picker Motors and Pneumatic Tools 


Leather and Rubber Composition Loom Strapping 


OLIVER D. 


LANDIS 


718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N.C. 
| Phones: .3-4557 and 3-0958. 
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Reg. U. S. Pet. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD | 


| Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
| RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. | 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent | 

} 


GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


ESTABLISHED 1992 


4 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


| 
Leather belting 
all types 
CHECK (domestic: STRAPS 


Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Southern Representative 


T. J, DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 «+ PHONE 159-W + #£GREER, S. C. 
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Continued Spindle Liquidation Is Forecast 


Data showing monetary losses in the cotton manufactur- 


ing industry in the two decades preceding World War II 


emphasize why the industry in the future must focus its 
attention upon adequate margins rather than upon volume 
at any price, Dr. William P. Jacobs, president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, stated recently. Dr. 
Jacobs revealed that during the 14-year period from 1926 to 


1939, the industry as a whole suffered a net loss of $64,-: 


000,000. .““The mills,”” he stated, “sustained deficits six 
of the 14 years, and for the entire 14-year period the deficits 
exceeded the profits by $64,000,000.” 

Quoting Bureau of Internal Revenue figures, Dr. Jacobs 
listed years in which there was a net loss as 1926, 1930, 
1931, 1932. 1935 and 1938. The 1930 deficit, amounting 
to $92,600,000, was the greatest loss during the period. 
One result of these unfavorable deficits, he added, was the 
inability to build up the industry by plowing back earnings. 
On the contrary, after payment of taxes and dividends, the 
industry's resources were considerably reduced, which was 
reflected in the fact that during the same period units of the 


industry were “killed off” to such an extent that one-third . 


of the spindles in place in 1926 had disappeared by 1939. 
In the face of this long-range loss record, and in view of the 
inadequate accumulation of reserves, cotton manufacturers 
cannot, he said, afford to depend too much upon the future. 
A return to the perennial buyer's market with the handicap 
of the new high costs, a circumstance which seems inevitable, 
is more than likely to cause a continuation of the liquidation 
of cotton textile spindles below the record low of today. 


Ray Bell Optimistic Over Textile Market 


Primary cotton textile markets have been consistently 
following normal channels of behavior during and preced- 
ing the recent weeks of broad unsettlement in raw cotton, 
and full production has been sold even as has been the case 
for many years, W. Ray Bell, president of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, declared recently 
in answer to inquiries from the press. “The prime task of 
the cotton textile mills today is unaltered from that which 
has long been the goal for this industry,”” he stated. “It is 
to get production up to a level which will meet the vast 
accumulated demands for current requiréments and those 
carried over from the war period, stemming from our greater 
population at home and our expanded responsibilities to 
foreign. lands. Progress has been made toward that goal.” 

Mr. Bell pointed out that numerous misunderstandings 
of the supply and demand situation in cotton textile markets 
had cropped up as a consequence of the spectacular cotton 
declines, from statements which ‘‘often bear the tinge of 
speculative cotton interest rather than squaring with the 
actual facts of the textile market. ‘Talk of the ‘boom in 
textiles’ being over, of customers not wanting goods, of 
outpourings of various items, all of them carrying the sug- 
gestion that supply has caught up with and outrun demand, 
has been widespread. However much this may be desired, 
it is not yet fact nor in the predictable future does it appear 
as a factual situation for staple cottons, nor for many semi- 
staples and fancies. 

First,’ Mr. Bell stated, “there has been a great deal of 
loose talk about ‘hoarded’ stocks. This is not true. There 
are none. Some accumulations of stock at mills naturally 
occurred in the summer while the industry waited the long 
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delayed O. P. A. price adjustment to cover the textile wage 
increase. Such accumulations never reached a normal pre- 
war mill stock, and immediately after O. P. A. acted on 
Sept. 18 a rapid reduction of such holdings occurred. These 
goods went into distribution long before the cotton break 
and it is doubtful that a minimum stock of one week's pro- 
duction remains in mill ownership. Second, there has been 
talk of abnormal forward selling. This also is unfounded. 
Mills have continued to sell for 30, 60 or 90 days ahead. 
There are of course certain classes of textiles which are 
always sold as much as six months ahead, because it is 
months from spinning the yarn to finishing the fabric on 
such items. They are a normal long term sale and their sale 
is not influenced by cotton but by the necessities of produc- 
tive schedules. Third, as to supply and demand, there is 
ample evidence of progress toward a better situation than 
was the case a year ago, and except for restrictive controls 
of the government we would be further down that road 
today than we actually are. 

“A year ago, this industry feil to less than 400,000 work- 
ers employed from a wartime peak of 510,000. Gradually it 
has recruited more help. We had 452,300 according to the 
last census figures. We still are are short of the peak. In 


h terms of yards, it now looks as if production in 1946 will 
S® total about 10,137,000,000 square yards. This is just about 


one billion square yards above the pre-war 1939 production. 
This billion extra yards is more than offset, first by the fact 
that 670 million yards are the minimum of necessity to cover 
the increase of population since 1939 in this country, and 


second by-the fact that we are exporting this year 400 mil- 


lion yards more than we did in 1939. 

“Beyond this, we have a condition diametically opposite 
to pre-war in that there were then normal stocks at the mills, 
normal stocks in distributive channels, full supplies at retail, 
and consumer wardrobes of sufficiency. Today none.of these 
are evident. We have struggled to create them, but we have 
not yet reached the point where additions to supply cover 
more than the attrition rate at which consumers wear out 
the goods they receive. Not until consumers have enough 
shirts and sheets and dresses so that they are comfortably 
garbed and their homes refurnished, and not until distrib- 


-utors and retailers have a working stock adequate to their 


selling needs will supply be in line with demand. Should 
this occur the market would only then have reached a posi- 
tion of balance and of norma! good business. No danger 


point would have been reached until such a position of - 


balance were substantially exceeded. And we have yet to 
reckon with the fact that, should we be fortunate enough to 
achieve such balance, broad markets exist in countries .over- 
seas which war has bled dry of textiles and whence the 
current demand has been appraised at double the 750 to 
800 million yards of probable exports in 1946.” 


Four and one-half million dollars a year are spent on 
employee benefits by American Viscose Corp., according to 
an article in the November issue of Crown: Rayon New, 
the company’s monthly magazine. The article, written by 
Fred A. Krafft, director of industrial relations, points out 
that this amounts to over $200 per year per employee. It is 
equal to ten per cent of the total annual Viscose payroll. 
The reason for this strong benefits program, Mr. Krafft 
States, is to assure employees freedom from many ordinary 
worries arising from sickness, accidents, and other common 
emergencies, 
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The Perfect Agent for Bleaching Textiles 


SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine does two important jobs in 
bleaching operations at the same time: 


1. It acts as a water conditioner. 
2. It is a bleaching agent that gives uniform, perfect results. 
As a safeguard against uneven colors and spotty bleaching, 


‘ a large percentage of the big textile houses use SOLVAY 


Liquid Chlorine. It is economical and you are always as- 
sured of controlled quality, purity and uniformity of results. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
‘be Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK 6&6, WN. Y. 


Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN OuTeIT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 


and union ell flush 


connection. 
(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
closet trap must be Co 
set directly under bowl. 


Wilmington 99 + Delaware 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Export 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


JosHua L. Batty é Co., Inc. 
40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 
Salling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


tors 


SLASHER CYLINDERS 


Recovered, Resurfaced and Repaired 


SIZE KETTLES 
Stainless or Mild Steel — Jacketed or Plain 


DRY CANS 
Stainless Steel and Copper 


ELECTROPLATING 
TEXTILE SERVICE COMPANY 


Phone 5150 SPARTANBURG, S.C. P.O. Box 1527 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


boods Market 


The first week that the cotton goods industry had experi- 
enced without Office of Price Adm/nistration restrictions 
found the majority of selling houses in New York City 
extremely cautious. There was hardly any immediate rush 
to sell just because a return to fairly free merchandising had 
occurred. On the contrary, houses were mostly withdrawn. 
Both buyers and sellers watched one another anxiously and 
everyone hoped prices would not start to rise. One large 
converter reported an intention not to buy anything for the 
next several weeks. By the end of this year, the whole price 
situation will have taken shape, he explained. 

Generally the industry regarded the removal of ceilings 
quite soberly. Though several buyers invaded the Worth 
Street cotton houses on the first day of the week, armed 
with fancy offers of premiums for the better type print 
cloths for nearby and spot, the majority of mills and their 
sales representatives stood their ground. 

Little real open selling is anticipated in Worth Street tor 
the present. Selling house centers take the position that 
mills are pretty well booked up on production, running in 
the majority of cases through the first quarter of next year. 
With forward orders on the books, they say, there is no need 
for rushing for the time being. Let the price picture take 
shape, let the market trend develop. Increases are looked 
for on certain types of print cloths and sheetings and jeans, 


it is explained. The labor situation might possibly erupt, it 


is pointed out, that being another cause for going easy. One 
executive advances the belief. that the rest of this year will 
see little more than routine allocations being made by many 
of the leading houses. Though some mills will want to sell 
ahead through the second quarter, several of the leading 
outfits will hold tight, he says. 

The industry regards the removal of price lids soberly, 
another leading source points out, and any “‘fringe” ele- 
ments that might tend to let their better business sense be 


ruled by the temptation to let prices soar, will quickly be 


brought back into line. Certainly, he says, with resistance 
already showing itself here and there, very few buyers 
would be foolish enough to buy goods at fantastic prices. 
On the other hand, the majority in the gray cloth market 
take the view that there is little likelihood of a drop in 
prices. 

When the price of cotton dropped, selling houses were 
not inclined to sit about waiting for government to tell 
them what to do, market observers remind. Forward con- 
tracts were hooked. Thus, even though these orders carried 
clauses permitting sudden changes if government restric- 
tions had been continued, the confusion, trade centers assert, 
would have been great. 


"J.P. STEVENS & C0, Inc. 


fabrics fer div uses 


BROADWAY 44 LEONARD sveeer 


WEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


The Philadelphia cotton yarn market came through its 
initial week of free market operation in noteworthy fashion. 
There was no rush to release new higher prices, but instead, 
the industry waited to plant its feet solidly. Mills generally 
were booked up a month or more in advance and saw no 
immediate need for rushing out new price lists. 

Here and there, suppliers reported they had lent a help- 
7 ing hand in emergency cases, where buyers needed minor 

deliveries. 

The consensus of many yarn men was that some upswing 
in certain counts hardest to obtain seemed in the wind, with 

th: unofficial estimates of the increase ranging from 18 to 25 
per cent. 
# =A survey of top men in the market indicated a keen rec- 
, 4. ognition of the fact that the industry had been handed a 
5) responsibility and would be*watched in its handling of tra- 
4 ditional functions under the free enterprise system. Numer- 
ous sources here expressed the feeling that the yarn trade, 
' _ = a whole, would hold prices to a “nominal level” and 
fe 4f) not attempt to gun for all the traffic would bear. 
© It is urged that a sellers’ market still exists in most sec- 
‘4 tions of the market, and in kinds and counts still in very 
@ tight supply, a “moderate” increase in prices may come 
Sabout. “It would be foolhardy, however, to attempt to gun 
, “ © prices skyhigh, particularly when aware of recent selective 
[| buying trends noted by end-users,” one trade spokesman 
said. 
| \. 48 The Agriculture Department reported Nov. 8 that this 


year's cotton crop is indicated at 8,487,000 bales of 500 

pounds gross weight. Production was forecast at 8,724,000 

»~ bales a month previously. The crop totaled 9,015,000 bales 

"last year and 12,553,000 for the ten-year (1935-44) aver- 

; «> age. Ginning is ahead of last year, but about 21/, million 
- bales behind 1944. 

_ The Census Bureau has reported that cotton lint consumed 

# during October totaled 931,229 bales, compared with 818,- 

449 bales during September of this year and 759,765 during 

% October of 1945. Consumption of lint for the three-month 

a 4@ period ended Oct. 31 totaled 2,605,189 bales as compared 

q 


» 


| last year. 

~ Cotton spindles active during October numbered 21,753,- 
m@ 942, compared with 21,642,924 during September this year 
® and 21,443,371 during October last year. 
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Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


=D, W, PEACH & Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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tradition among 
men. 


mil | 
Sines 1873 


superintendents and 
overseers have been 
relying on “DIAMOND 
FINISH” to keep them 
OUT of ring trouble and 
IN high production. In 
these 73 years our de- 


with machinery improve- 
ments, so that today’s 
“Diamond Finish’ line 
includes over 1,000 
rings, to suit your every 
operation EXACTLY. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIANING 
Makers of Spinning and 


CO. 


_ to a figure of 2,198,656 during the corresponding period of © 


Twister Rings since 18 73 


NATURE 


The chemist in his laboratory has often improved 
upon the handiwork of nature—for scientific pro- 
cesses make possible greater uniformity and greater 
production than nature achieves. 


From its infancy, chemistry has served mankind. 
Today more than ever, products created through 


chemical means are enriching the lives of men and 
women. 


Especially in the field of textiles, chemistry is 
playing an important part ... and the research and 
production chemists of Burkart-Schier are constantly 
on the alert perfecting new chemicals and maintain- 
ing the quality of established lines. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, cei and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carroll, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; Williem 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
5859: J. W. Webb, 633 Moreland Ave. N.E., Phone Cr. 5043, Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. 
Easley, 304 McPherson Lane, Phone 6157-W, Greenville, 5. C. Warehouses at 
Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D Landis, N. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sow. Repr.: 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St., Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


Sou. Office and warehouse, 


L. E. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., 


Boia Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 33 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office! 513 South Tryon 
St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


Plants, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 


owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 31st St.. Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeak & Ohio Bidg., Huntington. W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., 


Repr.: Jasper M. 


INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 


N. Tryon. St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
W. L. Mills, 803. Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 


Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga. Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614: Harry Green, 1934 Dimon St., Columbus, Ga., 
Phone 3-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, 


N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W. Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO.. Rockford, Tl. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 


, Green- 


Sou. Office. 31 W. McBee Ave. 
ville, S. C...J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 


American Cyanamid & Chemical! Corp.:; F. H. Ross & Co., 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia, N. C. 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St... 
fice. 318 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y Sou. Reprs.: 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Churlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


J. D. Quern and D. 8. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hemes, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., 
Jr., W. B. Uhler, Paul C. Thomas. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, 8. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 

BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth. N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead S8t., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer.: Russell C. 


Young; Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr 
841. Greenville, 8S. C. 

BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.;: Gastonia; N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George 8. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C 

BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., Graham, N.C. Reps.: J. A. Okey, Gra- 
ham. N. C.: Wm. E. Wyche. Gastonia. N. C.; Chas. L. Okey. Rock Hill, 8. C. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 125 W. First St., Charlotte 2, N. Cc. L. B. 
Roberts, Production Chief: A. H. Sterling. Director of Sales. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


Spartanburg, 8. C. P. C. Blackman. 


.. John Batson, Box 


Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 


Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
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» Products Sales Co.., 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B, Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main 8t., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. ©. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist. Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 


Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 


and Warehouses, Charlotte, N.C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone. 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 
3713. Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Prod- 
ucts Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 
N..C. 

CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Corn 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LCOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., .Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 


Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 


Reps.: Greenville. S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
8S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N: C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659. Charlotte. N. C.: R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
©. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court. 
S.. Birmingham. Ala.: W. E.. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fia.; 
A. J. Zeller, 3809 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.;: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.;. 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham Ala.; Industrial Supply, Ine., La- 
Grange. Ga.: Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO;.. THE, Pieant and Sales Offices. Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville, N. C. 

PODENTIOFF CO... INC... W. D.. Greenville. 8. C. 

NRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- 


ment Branch, Pawtucket, R I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.. Clare H. Draper. Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. Organic Chemicals Dept... Main Office, 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mer. Sou. District;:. Charlotte Office, 414 8S. 
Chureh St.. R. D. Sloan, Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R. 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F.. Chambers, B. 8. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.; J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. C.: J. T. McGregor, 
treensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point. N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory. 
N. ©. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St... N. W.. A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. 


Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L, 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. 8. 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville. Tenn.: A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.: J. E, Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.; J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11844 W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte. N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Blidg., Charlotte, N. 0., and Allen 
Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.;: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock... 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Blidg.. 
Charlotte. N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Process Co., 
Tenn 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE co., 
N. C.: C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 1620 Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.: 110 Milby 
St., Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market £t., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at 521-523 C 
& 8S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd.. P. O. Box 970. Charlotte 1, N. O.: 
3909 Capito) Ave., Houston 3. Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO.. 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1. N. C. C. J. Lassiter. 
Sou. Sales Mgr: David B Smith. Asst. Sou Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville. N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, Greenville. S&S. C.: Hugh D Brower. 
Atlanta. Ga.: H. C. Mills. Jr.. Columbia, 8. C.; Guy H. Sowards. Raleigh. N. 
C.; P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Bluefield, W. Va.: 
E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Campbell. 
Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Plants, Southern Franklin 
Greenville, 8. C.; Central Franklin Process Co.. Chattanooga 


1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 


Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 


New York. N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
. S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race &t. 
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COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Sooae, 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


328 West Water Street 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Stee! Rolls 

Flyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Steel Rolls 

Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Flyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery | 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| | W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


| 


American Textile Sheet Metal Works 


DALLAS, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1152, Temporary Tel. County 2812 


We build New and Repair 


SPINNING CYLINDERS—CARD AND 
PICKER SCREENS 


COMBER TIN WORKS 


14 Years Experience—Quality Work 
Dependable Service 


L. W. INGLE, owner 


vy CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
COST METHODS 


10 High Street - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, S. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN @ November 15, 1946 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET —= BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
THOMAS M. BROCKMAN, JR. 
236 West Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Sol Agent: for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


We Stoch 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— 

ROLLER VARNISH—TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 

CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 

—SPRINGS—SPROCKETS—TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.: Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, &. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahistrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3. N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black. Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Pourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Bubrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St.. Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.: Battery Machinery Co., 100-102 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta. Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 8. Main St.. 
Memphis. Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Mgr.. Phone 2-0205; W. P. 
WaHace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C. : 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte Il, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OFL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh. Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson. Jr., Spartanburg. 5. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter. Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga; Boston. Mass.: New York. N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.;: Houston, Tex.; Louisville. Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H. & B AMERICAN MACTIINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens end Southern National Bank Bidg.., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey. Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse. High Point. N. C.;: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


, TERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
a. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St.. 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 


Geo. A. 
(Bill) Anderson, Phone 7122; C. F. 


Boston 11. Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. O 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33. Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave.. Green- 
ville, 5S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443. G. J. Reese. 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.: C. L. 
Elgert. 306 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St... Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt No. 2, Box 398. Glen Allen. Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Ra., N. E.. Apt. 6-B, Atlanta. Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 302‘, Otteray Drive. High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahafley, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charicite. N. C., Tel. 3-2016: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE 258 Summer 8t.. Phone Liberty 1875 Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Planis, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Guy L. Meichor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Chilis. 219-223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia. N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needhem, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland. O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason. P. O. 


Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
s. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E.11., Danielson. Conn., and Charlotte. N .C. Sou. 
Executive. W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. 
Henderson. P. O. Box 133. Greer. 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell. Box 
778. Atlanta. Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg Corp.. Box 3096, 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors’ Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardwure Co.. Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford. Inc., 
Spartanburg. S. C.; Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belt- 
ing Co.. Greenville. 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. OC. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


KEARNY MFG. INC... Kearny. N J. (Hverolit). Sou Plant and Offices. 
Greenville. S. C. W. O. Slimback. Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon Greens- 


bore. N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlenta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville. 
C. 


KFEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville. S C.: Claude B Tier Sou Mer Sou. Warehorses’ Greenville S 
C.. Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer. Greenville. S. C.: Luke J. 
Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. Homewood. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


1440-44 8S. Tryon 8t., Char- 
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Atlanta, Ga.; 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP.., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary. Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; * 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., — Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, Ss. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Correspond- 
ents: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; John P. Maguire, 
Jr., Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Pactory’ North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia— American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—OGOralt-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mcunt; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Gree:ville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia. Mont 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spurtanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Ruch- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges; 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, 8. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co., P. O, Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 


New York City. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


. 1812 Main St., 


Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Prankle, Gen. Branch 


Mgr., Brown Marx Bildg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. Gen Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel. 201 W. First S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford. C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker. Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., 

W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket. R. I. 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank 8S. Beacham, Honea Path, 8. C.: H. B. 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.: J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C.: J. K. 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607. Charlotte. N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26. Gastonia. N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. Pirst St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son. Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor. P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: Claud M. Hendrix, 
P. O. Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: James 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.; James A. Sorrelis, Jr., 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville. 8. C, 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL @& CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place. Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 
Sales and Service: E. W. Kiumph, Cliff! Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


rick. P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co... Greenville. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482. Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin. 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga. Tenn.. Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland. P O. Box 1313. Greenville. 8 C.. Phone 1302. 


Sou. Office 


Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St.. Raleigh. N. C.; Dillon Supply Co..: 
Church 8t., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.. 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.. E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 


Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. ©. At- 
lanta Office. Bona Allen Bldg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., Clinton. C. 


PEACH & CO.. D. W., Gastonia. N C. D. W Peach. 

PEASE & CO... 119'5 E. Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C. 

PENICK & FORD. LTD.. INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Ropids. Iows G. Wear. Sen Sales Mer.. 805 Bona Allen Bide. Atlanta. 
Ga.. J H. Almand, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter. Greensboro. 


N. C.: Guy L. Morrison. 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 8. C. 
carried at convenient points. 
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LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 


for 
REPAIRING 


quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


LONGER 


* those lined with fire brick. Write for 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
= Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Lew Up- 
keep Costs. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street fhatributors Hartford 6. Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. 


For Best Resulta Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


Producers of 16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 


for 
e TRAINING 
e MERCHANDISING 
e PUBLICITY 
e PUBLIC RELATIONS 
e PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


125 West First St. «+ CHARLOTTE, N.C. « Telephone 3-4383 
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Modern 
Package and Rotary 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


Manufactured by 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO. 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


Represented by 


J. A. Okey. | .. Graham, N. C. 
Okey... . Graham, N. C. 
Chas. L. Okey. Rock Hill, S. C. 
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PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfore Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabams and Tennessee: The Yancey Oo., 
tree St.. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth S8t., 
Cincinnati 1, O.. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas; Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts.. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St.,. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.; A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.: P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.:.J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oi] Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.; Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mer. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 


Sou. Office: 


Sou. Of- 
Charlotte, N. C.., 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Phone 


Jacksonville, Fila.; Knoxville. Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La. 
‘SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 


F. W. Schwettmann, Megr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Ol] 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.: L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. FP. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. 8S. Pite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING OCORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.: and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. WN. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S&S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL ©O., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist St., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 7 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College. N. C.; H. W Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fietcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Herteville, &. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham St.. 8.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree 8St.. N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013. Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 


94 


340 Peach- 


‘ Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Brittain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atianta, Ga., Tel. Jackson 5588: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tei. Travis 3653; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia Ave., Charlotte 4, 
N. C., Tel. 3-7015;. J. A. Dickson, 720 Market St., Knoxville, Tenn., Tel. 3-4566; 
T. P. West, Jr., 7 Maillard St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. d. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, &. C., J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., 


Char- 


INC,, 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 


Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 


well Ave., 


Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- 
son, P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.; J. R. Frederline, Jr., P. O. Box 968, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; H. B. Cabiness, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwurds, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.;: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs. 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3796, 


Va., and 


: A. ¥. Bristoll, 104 
Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W .L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlenta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO.. 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, 


S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


N. Y. 
K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8. 
S.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: Il. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin, 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 
VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou 
8. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
St., Greenville, 5. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., 
Room at 173 W. Pranklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 


A. A. ("Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman. 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 


rin geod 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga 


. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 


. W. Washington 


N. C. Also W. L. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: - Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 1181¢ W. Fourth St., Charlotte. N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 


F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
703 Jefferson Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman, 


Allen Bidg.., Atlanta, Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


W. F. Daboll, 
Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg., 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg., 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bldg. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, s. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Bearell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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TEXTILE SCRUBBING 
MILL POWDER 


CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES — ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING, 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


D & M PLATING CO. 


1906 Main St. e COLUMBIA, S. C. « Phone 2-9032 
Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL CHROME 
for textile parts salvage and longer rust-free service 
— Also — 


DECORATIVE PLATING WITH 


GOLD « COPPER « NICKEL « SILVER « BRASS 
CADMIUM + CHROME « TIN « ZINC 


THE CASE OF... 


THE BAFFLED HEAT 
WAVE 


wm A new high stand- 
ard of performance 
has been establish- 
ed by the new Cut- 
ler-Hammer Safety 
Switches. Here is a 
safety switch de- 
signed throughout 
to baffle any heat 
wave generated by correctly selected fuses ... . 
And, here is a line of safety switches engineered 
to the last detail to provide better appearance, easier 
installation, greater convenience and safety. As a 
result, Cutler-Hammer Safety Switches are being 


‘featured by alert con- 


tractors DISTRIBUTED BY 


CUTLER-HAMMER UN | 0 XN 


ONT! OL SUP PLY and Electric Co. 


Phone 4-6417. 606 S. Mint St. 


CHARLOTTE 1, NORTH CAROLINA 


HANKS’ KOTOP 


(TRADE MARK) 
COMBERS 
CORK ROLLERS 


| LAP MACHINES 
| S DRAWING 


at HANK’S KOTOP—Means: 


W. E. HANKS 
~ -| Box 2546 West End P. O. GASTONIA, N. C. 
"ft" | GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 
ces fy Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


ive us a tria 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


, 1337 West Second Avenue + Gastonia, North Carolina 
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THE NEW EDITION 


of Nelson’s 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Completely Revised and Includes a Chapter on 
The Crompton and Knowles Automatic Magazine 


Cloth Bound - Nearly 100 Illustrations 


PRICE $2.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


OMPANY 
— 
=—=MOTOR CONTR 
4 
—- 


the most generally used ealfskin 


For fine spinning no other roll covering material takes the place of 


calfskin ... and among those mills that have built a reputation for quality, 


Lawrence’s Spinna Calf is the brand most generally used . . . Spinna 


Calf has exactly the right surface for smooth, sure drafting. It is 


non-sweating. It holds its shape and “body”. It can be depended upon 

i for unvarying quality. Tell your roll coverer you want 

Spinna—preferred by so many of the quality spinners ... 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 


manufacturer of Lawrence Calfskins—Ist choice for aprons. 


Represented by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, South Carolina. 


EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE LEATHER 1S BEST 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


SIZE OF THE NO-UNION VOTE IN SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTIONS is 
disconcerting to N.L.R.B. which holds that run-off elections must 
always be between two unions unless the no-unionists poll the highest 
vote, or a union gets less than 20 per cent of the total. No-union 
vote is remarkable in view of vigorous pre-election drives and that 
union opponents cannot put on comparable anti-union campaigns. 

Inference drawn from Southern elections is that there's a 
large body of worker opinion in the South that wants nothing to do with 


unions-- probably attributable to the unions themselves. 


C.1.0. will emphasize a guaranteed annual wage to bolster its 
lagging Southern drive, and coupled with the slogan of "better wages, 


hours and working conditions." Hard sledding in the South, with drain 


on union purses, is. dampening the ardor of Northern unions for more 
strikes. They fear Southern competition and the flight south of 
Northern industry. 

Most drastic cut in Government spending since the days of 
economy-minded John McDuffie and Lewis Douglas in 1931 looms if the 
veteran John Taber, of New York, takes: over as chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee. Taber's ax-wielding cut $6 billion from 
1946 appropriations, and if chairman he's expected to set a new 
record. | 


Meddling in domestic affairs and industrial relations in this 
country by Moscow officials is under inquiry by the House Un-American > 
Activities Committee. The inquiry is leveled not only at suspected 
domination of some labor unions, but of Soviet inspiration of some 
recent speeches sharply criticizing this country's foreign policy. No 
punches are being pulled in this inquiry. 

Communist activities are starting to come in for full- scale 
scrutiny by the Government through F.B.I. Known Russian agents are 
leaving the country. There's growing pressure in Congress for action, 
and its Committee on Un-American Activities is launching the widest 
Communist investigation since 1919. 

some of the inspiration for the new Communist drive comes 
from top labor leaders, who are moving to clean their own houses. 
Congress may tighten the laws in the next session, with some strong 
labor support in doing it. 

The emergency housing program is completely bogged down, due 
to materials and labor shortage. The program is 30 per cent behind 
schedule, with the lag growing. Trouble stems from unworkable and 
politically-inspired provisions inserted in housing laws in the last 


Congress. 


The Army will ask for continuation of military drafting beyond 
March 31 if its volunteering drive fails. It will run into a stone 
wall of opposition in Congress. Feeling is that the Army should make 


its service sufficiently attractive to compete with industry in get- 
ting the men it needs. 
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PRECISION 


A champion in any endeavor, sporting or manufacturing, is 


77 and Model 40 precise winders for cones and tubes are 
champions in this respect. They have proved, in tough com- 
petition, their ability to give high production and superior 
packages in the winding of coarse yarns and heavy plies. They 
are also known for their ability to “take it”, requiring minimum 


mechanical maintenance and repair. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Office: Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


q 
« 
gear 


FOSTER MODEL 77 


made by superior ability in “give and take”. The Foster Model | 


Check these champion characteristics 
of Foster Model 77 and Model 40: 


1, Precise wind or lay. 


2. Ball bearing spindles and drive shaft 
standard on Model 77. optional or 
Model 40. 


3. Spindles driven by individual quarter- 
turn belts. 


4. Equipment for drawing either over- 
end or unrolling. 


5. Arbors for various types of cones and 
tubes furnished for both machines. 


6. Traverses on Model 77 up to 8’’—on 
Model 40 up to 61/2”. 


7. Multiple end winding of braider tubes 
on Model 40. 


8. Model 77 winds a range of counts 
from 8/3 to 8/100; Model 40 from 
30/2 to 8/40. 
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CARRIERS 


10 REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE IDEAL 
YARN CARRIER 


7 Perfectly balanced to run 
true on spindle and minimize 
vibration. : 


2 Perfect spindle cling to pre- 
vent slippage and wear. 


5S Resistance to distortion to 
promote free delivery of 
yarn in shuttle, or when used 3 
for other supply purposes. ; 


ie 


# Free from static, again pro- 
moting free delivery of yarn. 


A. P.T. Yarn Carriers are’ made to fit industry requirements. 


: eep, well r - 
Requirements are never interpreted to fit the carrier. From the 5 Deep, well rounded corruga 


beginning, when the right paper for the laminated tubes is tions which keep Pegi in : 
selected, material and design are coordinated to meet the needs _ place and control delivery 
of the specific job. without retarding it. | 


A.P.T. Yarn Carriers have perfect spindle dina: Without this 
important characteristic, every yarn carrier will slip, wear the 
spindle, cause vibration and excessive wear on bearings. Imper- 
fect yarn is an unavoidable result. fibres. 


6 Free from splinters or chip- 
ping, which would damage 


A.P.T. Yarn Carriers have perfect spindle cling because the 
laminated paper of which they are made has great resiliency. 
Even if bent out of shape by abusive handling, they will readily 


7 Highly resistant to splitting, 
thus reducing breakage and 


spring back when put on the spindle, conforming to its shape and ——— 
fitting like a glove. § Light in weight, thus reducing 
A.P.T. Yarn Carriers fit the spindle exactly in the beginning, _ pewer consumption. 

because they are built around a former which is of the same size 

and taper as the spindle on which they will ultimately be placed. GY Great strength, in spite of 
» Other requirements for the perfect yarn carrier are listed light weight, with resultant 
Rewer A.P.T. Yarn Carriers meet them all. Give them a long life. 

hance to improve the quality of your production and to reduce ; , 

ae They are adaptable to the spinning, twisting or weaving 70 Low ultimate cost because of 
sof all types of fibres. | total savings effected. 
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AMERICAN PAPER TUBE 


ESTABLISHED 1898 * WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES OFFICES—GREENVILLE, S. C., NEW YORK, CHICAGO a 
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3... WHEN YOU “SPIN WITH SPINDURA” 


soil 
Spindura Oils are specially 
made to resist oxidation, thickening 
be Cand atomization. This means less spindle 
ui © vibration, less hunting and lagging, fewer 


-ends down. 
Because of these advantages, yarn spun 
with Spindura has more uniform counts 


and twist... smoother, finer quality. More- 


over, lubrication with Spindura enables — 


frames to carry heavier, firmer packages 
and operate at higher speeds. Results: 


Increased production, better quality, 
lower costs. 

Texaco Spindura Oils meet the lubrica- 
tion standards of all leading spindle 
manufacturers, and are always uniform in 
quality. 

For Texaco Products and Lubrication 
Engineering Service, call the nearest of 
the more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas 
Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N.Y.17, N.Y. 


Tune in.. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


.TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRAC KEN SHOW every Sunday night, Opera every 
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